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CHAPTER ONE 


Childhood Recollections 


In wuat proportions environment and heredity influence char- 
acter is a much disputed point; it is impossible to dogmatize, 
but I know that both have had an enormous influence on me, and 
the brief outline of my life which follows gives a reader the 
opportunity to decide the varying extent of the differing influ- 
ences for himself. 

Sooner or later experience will prove the impossibility of 
effortless fulfilment, and as time passes the cumulative effect of 
comparatively trivial incidents will build up to culminate in 
pressures which mould character for good or evil; accordingly 
I have begun with childhood recollections, and those who are 
uninterested in children should skip this chapter. 

The sometimes staccato narrative consists more or less of a 
sequence of high-lights—the trail of living memory. Every 
record in my possession, from family photograph albums to my 
diary of events during my ten years as military commentator 
to the News Chronicle, was cindered in a fire at my country home 
in February 1958. Many documents of great interest were lost 
and, accordingly, I can make no pretence of writing anything 
more serious than a simple record of what to me have seemed 
outstanding events in life’s sequence of cause and effect. 

My environment was that of the more prosperous Victorian 
families. I was born on 6th May 1891, at 17 Hans Place, in a 
house built by my father. Just before my birth my father bought 
Henlow Grange, six miles from Hitchin, on the borders of three 
counties: Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire. It 
was derelict and he and my mother restored the place, a rather 
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lovely early Georgian or Queen Anne house in a park of 120 
acres, with surrounding farms of another 1,400 acres. What 
made it particularly glorious for a boy was the seven miles of 
fishing in three rivers: the Ivel, the Hiz and the mile and a half 
of artificial water known as the Broadwater, which included a 
massive waterfall below which, in the rough water, rainbow 
trout could be pulled out on a wet fly by dozens. The shooting, 
too, was good and in many Septembers my father and I, as I grew 
older, bagged fifteen to twenty brace of partridges, walking round 
with two or three beaters and a keeper; and, later in the autumn, 
some well-placed woods and spinneys held all the wild and hand- 
reared pheasants necessary to give five or six guns a few good 
days’ sport. 

When work at Henlow was completed there was a formal 
arrival. My parents often told me how they were met at the station, 
Arlesey station, about a mile and a half from the house, by a 
crowd of Henlow people and how the horses were untraced and 
the carriage, a huge sociable, was drawn by men with ropes all 
the way home, as a mark of appreciation of the employment my 
father had given to over sixty men all the previous winter, 
cleaning out the Broadwater. 

The Grange was a roomy sort of house with about twenty- 
four bedrooms, and I and my four sisters, all older than myself, 
occupied the top floor. There was the usual big household: three 
in the nursery, a lady’s maid, three housemaids, three in the kit- 
chen in addition to the housekeeper, four menservants, three 
laundrymaids, three in the stables, an estate carpenter, two 
keepers and nine gardeners and also, much of the time, a French 
or German governess and a tutor. 

Father always owned or chartered a lovely yacht, and every 
summer he insisted on taking his whole family sailing round the 
French coast—all, with the exception of my mother, who very 
seldom faced the sea as she was an incurably bad sailor. 

My mother in her lighter moments was capable of charming 
flashes of frivolity, but her normal reaction to life was one of 
intensity. She was a marvellously beautiful woman, blessed with 
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divinely golden-red hair and immense, almost violet, blue eyes 
varying in depth with her moods; her full, sensitive mouth, firm 
chin and small but magnificently carried head were a delight. 
She was proud too of her legs, and often pulled her skirts to her 
knees to allow us children to admire their symmetry. 

She held very advanced views, was self-centred, artistic, 
intellectual and convinced that her family were beyond reproach, 
an outlook that made her intolerant of even minor faults, and 
encouraged her to exaggerate their importance to a point at 
which she found an excuse for melodrama. Much as we all loved 
her, my mother’s presence was usually accompanied by a sense 
of strain, and it was only when she left the house that the family 
could relax. 

She took an active part in local government, mainly from a 
sense of duty, I think, but it was religion and its trappings that 
dominated her life. There were weeks when day after day she 
would lock herself in her studio and sit rapt in meditation while 
pondering over the manuscript of one of the several books she 
wrote on religious subjects, among them, Zhe Way Out, pub- 
lished by a close friend, John Murray; or at other times she might 
be writing poetry or be lost in painting some canvases. 

Her poetry was moving and was an outlet from frustration and 
a form of release. She had many admirers. The houses in London 
and the country were always full of attractive and intelligent 
people; W. H. Malloch, author of The New Republic, some of 
which was, I think, written at Henlow—he stayed there regularly 
and wrote a lot while there—was one of our favourite guests. 
Mr Malloch was one of the most widely read and distinguished 
novelists of the day. He was a tiny man with a huge sense of 
humour and self-importance, quite bald, except for a crop of 
black hair on either side of his head left long enough to smear 
across his bald pate, glued there each morning by his Italian 
valet, who always accompanied him. He wrote all his stuff on a 
tiny portable typewriter, the first I had ever seen, and, to my 
extreme delight, he sometimes allowed me to experiment with 
its keys. 


| 
| 
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Then there was Arnold Foster, the notable historian, another 
favourite with the family, and Willoughby Dickinson, after- 
wards Lord Dickinson and chairman of the London County 
Council. He was a charming, understanding and sympathetic 
man, who completely won my confidence on some occasion when 
I had to make a speech and confessed to him my awful sense of 
sickness at the thought, upon which he told me that he, even at 
his age, felt much the same. ‘Unless you feel anxiety’, he said, 
‘you will never produce the best results.’ 

Arthur Legge, secretary to Lord Sandwich at the time, was 
another influence in my life. He was a poet, an immense man 
with a long back and rather short legs, who did not look his best 
on a horse. His blue eyes and large red moustache and deep, 
hollow, rolling laugh seemed to symbolize the sense of perspec- 
tive, unfortunately quite false, which for families such as ours 
showed a vista of perennial security. 

My mother had a rather frightening and utterly lasting influ- 
ence on the lives and characters of all her six children. Not only 
was she a thinker and writer, but also a creative artist, and 
in her early or orthodox phase she was a competent portrait 
painter; she had studied at the Slade as a girl and taken her work 
very seriously. In later life she despised representational art 
and emotive fragments, and concentrated on her search for new 
means of expression and the uses of new media. Several rooms 
at Henlow were covered with her murals, executed in tempera. 

It was the Pre-Raphaelite age, the Burne-Jones, Rossetti, the 
Oscar Wilde age, the Keir Hardie age, the Yeats and his “bee- 
loud glade’ age, the play-on-words age, the age of good manners. 
I was nearly christened Lancelot, a terrible fate that fortunately 
I escaped. 

None the less we were brought up in a Galahad and Holy 
Grail atmosphere. My sisters and I enacted scenes from Le Morte 
d’ Arthur, and I rescued my sisters from bullocks, imagined 
dragons, and carried an enormous wooden sword, a shield with a 
red cross, and I wore a plumed helmet. 

Women, I was taught, were sacred beings, to be worshipped 
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and treated with respect, love and reverence. They inspired 
splendid deeds, at their feet a man laid his future and his suc- 
cesses; and the treatment went even further: women could not 
face red meat and drank very little alcohol. 

And so during my early years, surrounded by four sisters, my 
mother and several nurses and nursery maids, I became con- 
ditioned to the need for female society. I desperately loved my 
first nurse, Lois Bywaters, and when at length she left I felt the 
loss as keenly as the loss of a much loved mother and friend. 
Laughter, tears, security and encouragement vanished with the 
loss of Lois. My affection lasted until her death sixty years later. 

Then there were the lovely ladies, friends of my mother. 
Cicely Leveson-Gower was dearly loved by my sisters and 
myself. We deified her because of her beauty and the love she 
returned for our love and appreciation of her. 

Often, when she stayed at Henlow, we were allowed to visit 
her in her bedroom before she dressed and found her propped up 
by many pillows and wearing a lacy frilled bedjacket, much 
beribboned, her dark hair on her shoulders emphasizing her 
ivory skin, her huge brown eyes, her welcoming mouth and 
delicate bone structure and the swelling sweetness of her breasts 
beneath the lace, driving us all to ecstasies. All of us children 
wore a small lock of her hair in a locket round our necks and I 
slept with mine under my pillow. Cicely was the epitome of a 
woman who inspired love, ambition and self-sacrifice. 

One and all we had to learn silence because Mother’s moments 
of inspiration must never be spoiled by slamming doors, noisy 
footsteps or the yelling and shouting of the average large family. 
The rage and genuine agony that were the reaction to any such 
interruptions had to be seen to be believed. Our behaviour had 
been an outrage, the extent of which we soon grasped and the 
importance of which we never forgot; so now I am a good guest 
and have often been told by my hosts that they would hardly 
know that I was in the house. 

And my father, what of him? If ever there was an honest, 
upright man, it was he: charitable, never a cruel word for a soul, 
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impeccably straight, the acme of commercial integrity, his word 
as good as his bond; a down-to-earth man, loving his food and 
his drink, half a bottle of champagne, port and several cigars 
every day of his life. He was not an appropriate husband for my 
supremely intelligent, highly strung mother and, naturally, there 
were many and constant disagreements and the home atmo- 
sphere was more often than not electric. There is not the least 
doubt that, had this marriage been contracted sixty years later, 
it would have ended in the divorce court, but it lived on to ripe- 
ness and mutual understanding in the final years. 

Father was a ‘daily breader’ and left for King’s Cross five 
days a week, driving in a shining brougham with a cockaded 
coachman and crested doors, to catch the 8.45 a.m. at Arlesey 
station, and was home in the evening by 6 p.m. In the spring 
and summer I waited anxiously for his return, when we set off 
fishing or gardening together. I very much loved my father, who 
was all gentleness and compassion to me. 

My mother was always boasting about our family, by which she 
meant her family, the royal family of Royds, who claimed direct 
descent from Edward III, and not to be confused with the Royds 
of Brereton. My Royds grandfather was Canon Royds of Cod- 
dington and Chester Cathedral, who married a delightful and 
petite daughter of a branch of the Blomfield family, celebrated 
for its architects, admirals and bishops. 

My father, on the other hand, came from commercial stock. 
His father had been a partner in a big London wine merchant’s 
business from which he retired, at a fairly early age, to drink port 
and write tracts in a house in Bayswater. In the summers he moved 
to the country where he had a property near Hatfield, and here 
he devoted most of his time to reading the Bible. 

My father had countless sisters and three brothers—he was the 
youngest son. His eldest brother, always rather delicate, had 
died a bachelor when hardly sixty. He lived in a charming Gothic 
villa at Richmond, right beside the river, a very attractive place. 
Occasionally I used to visit him there, and he gave me two 
mechanical dolls from Paris, one a gorgeous lady with a bustle, 
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who walked in the most lifelike way, and another wearing a most 
respectable bathing suit, which swam with remarkable agility. 

Then there was Uncle Tom, Postmaster General of Calcutta, 
father of James, the real tennis champion of that period. He died 
when only about thirty-three from pneumonia, contracted while 
dew paddling, a fashionable fad just then. His portrait hangs in 
the real tennis section of the M.C.C. 

The third uncle, Henry Cholmley Gribble, when a lieutenant 
in the 3rd Dragoons, was killed on 22nd May 1858, in the night 
charge at Kassassin. 

My father, educated at Harrow, the youngest son, dying to 
join the Navy, was obliged to go into the business of his maternal 
grandfather, Sir Francis Cook, who owned the warehousing 
business of Cook Son & Co. (now Cook & Watts) of 22 St 
Paul’s Churchyard, in the shadow of St Paul’s Cathedral. 

It was about 1894, I think, that we had the hardest winter 
remembered in the life of anyone then alive. The Broadwater 
and neighbouring ‘round pond’ were covered with ice at least 
eight inches thick. Trees, which overleaned the river and could 
not normally be got at, were felled on the ice, cut up and dragged 
to the bank by horses hauling the great limbs across the frozen 
water, and carts went up and down using the river as a road. The 
events of those frozen days live very vividly in my memory. 

The nursery jugs of water in the basins were frozen in the 
mornings, despite big fires the night before, and daily there were 
frequent and torturing minutes of hot-aches in the hands and 
fingers, and the distresses of chilblains on fingers and ears to be 
borne, which were the normal accompaniment of winter; cer- 
tainly there was much to endure, even for the pampered, but 
having known nothing more luxurious it was just life. 

My father used to march me up and down the long double 
drawing-room on winter evenings and show me the many pic- 
tures and things of special interest. What has always remained 
uppermost in my mind was a picture, an oil painting of Mazeppa, 
the hero of Byron’s poem—a youth naked, strapped to a galloping 
horse destined to be carried out into the steppes of Russia to die 
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a miserable death. Of course Mazeppa, who had had his way 
with a wayward lady, was saved and eventually became a great 
figure in the court of some splendid king or emperor. 

I suppose there was something sadistic about the picture and 
the whole story, and I was thrilled as if by the movement of some 
deep stream of cruelty. 

‘Hush, hush, here comes the Bogy Man’, my father sang. 
This was the popular hit of the moment, so naturally I was 
nicknamed Bogy. Later, in the First World War, this nickname 
became David and afterwards I returned to Philip; by my name 
I know the dates of my friendships. 

One of the treats we looked forward to as children was being 
taken to 22 St Paul’s Churchyard, my father’s place of business, 
to see the Lord Mayor’s Show which passed immediately below 
the rows of the company’s plate-glass windows. The procession 
over, we were invited to the partners’ luncheon room and given 
a delicious meal, which always included lobster salad. To finish 
up, my sisters and I were allowed to replace parcels on a small _ 
internal railway and go swishing through the warehouse, the 
end of a truly memorable day. 
-Father ran the shipping office, and this and his yachts had to _ 
compensate him for the loss of a naval career. He had to wait 
until about 1912 before he became a member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. Flying the White Ensign is a much sought after — 
privilege, and it was a great satisfaction to my father, as it was 
so close to the Royal Navy. In the winter months he enjoyed 
staying many weekends at the Squadron Club House at Cowes, 
and this minor reward for a life he did not really care for was a 
well-earned compensation. / 

Looking back, one way and another, I suppose I was auto- _ 
matically accustomed to the influence of affluence. However, it _ 
was drummed into me that because of security I had an obligation _ 
to serve others in one capacity or another and, at a very early | 
age, I was made to attend parish council meetings and generally 
identify myself with the welfare of the village. 


My sisters and I worked in the winter evenings quite a lot — 
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making clothes for the poor. I used to do the feather stitching 
on the red flannel petticoats, and also knit mufflers on a round 
wooden knitting ring. 

When about five I made what appeared to be a significant state- 
ment. I did not know it was this, but the silence and exchange of 
glances indicated that I had stumbled on some secret. 

It was in the drawing-room, before lunch, and I was about to 
be banished to the nursery. My mother was talking to Mr Malloch. 
They were discoursing at a high level on life and its difficulties, 
when suddenly my mother turned to me and asked what I thought 
would help mankind: if I had been God, what would I have 
arranged differently? I was sitting at the piano fiddling with the 
notes, but making no sounds. I had been taught not to interrupt. 
‘IfI had been God’, I said, ‘I should have made people with fewer 
openings. People should have no openings.’ 

This was the equivalent of wishing the human race to be 
immortal. The functions of the body seemed disagreeable and 
sometimes detestable to me, and what I said was the result of no 
conscious effort of thought—it was instinctive. There was a 
complete silence, and an exchange of surprised and conspiratorial 
glances. I had obviously said something significant. This sentence 
was one of the keys to my life. 

Another was in the kitchen at Henlow. Employers in those 
days were hard and dictatorial, even brutal in their inconsiderate 
treatment of servants, and my mother was no exception. She 
seldom curbed her anger, and slated and sacked right and left. 
This troubled me as I was for the underdog. After some trouble 
of this kind I said to our cook, Mrs Winspearne: ‘When I grow 
up I shall always be kind to my servants.’ ‘Oh, Master Philip,’ 
she answered, ‘you may say that now, but you’ll soon forget it.’ 
I have never forgotten it, and as a result I suppose I have often 
been too lenient. 

Doctoring was very rough and ready at that time, and my first 
vaccination all but killed me. I was madly ill, and at seventy-three 
years of age still have a mark on my upper arm two inches long 
and an inch wide, heavily scarred and thickened. 

B 


SS 
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At six I had appalling whooping cough, and the horrors of this 
illness cannot be forgotten; I was delirious for some days, and 
for years the memory of the ghastly swollen red and yellow faces, 
descending on me from the ceiling, twenty times larger than 
life, and the clawing hands and the closing in of the walls, the 
struggle for breath and the lasting sickness, seemed to be a very 
real hell. 

My brother Julian was born in 1897. I thought him a most 
unwelcome arrival. I was nearly six at the time and was, frankly, 
wildly jealous. My monopoly was over and it was several years 
before I came to love and appreciate my brother. He was nearly 
six feet tall when he went to Eton at the age of thirteen, where he 
was a good all-rounder with endless friends. On leaving Eton 
in 1916, he joined the roth Battalion Warwickshire Regiment 
and very soon found himself in France. In March 1918 he showed 
exceptional gallantry in covering the withdrawal of his own 
brigade, and also the withdrawal of the garrison of Harmies and 
three batteries of Field Artillery from the Baeumetz to Harmies 
Ridge. He was left for dead, apparently shot through the head, 
and was awarded what was thought to be a posthumous Victoria 
Cross. Subsequently it was discovered that his wound was a 
scalp wound which had only stunned him, and afterwards he 
was a prisoner of war in Mainz and, to my mother’s everlasting 
grief, he died there on Armistice Day, a victim of the scourge of 
‘Spanish’ influenza then sweeping Europe. 

Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897 was a tremendous 
affair. It demonstrated the intense love we all felt for our queen; 
it emphasized how she had become a part of our lives and the 
symbol of all that was best in our country—she was a real mother 
figure. I was thrilled—the day seemed one vast Union Jack; the 
flag was England’s and England was the queen. 

A great celebration was organized in the park at Henlow, and 
tents and an immense marquee mushroomed up and were decor- 
ated with flags and pennants. Barrels of beer stood in rows behind 
trestle tables covered with every kind of food, pewter mugs, glass 
and crockery. 
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Sports, a cricket match, fireworks, speeches, eating and drink- 
ing and a brass band, all added up to make a wonderful day. The 
sun shone, and I remember the smell of beer and sweat in the 
marquee, and watching the drops chase each other down the 
cheeks of the men who swallowed most beer. Everywhere there 
was patriotism and goodwill. My father was High Sheriff that 
year and he footed the bill. He got a medal as a souvenir and I 
thought this jubilee medal a most splendid award. 

On looking back it seems very extraordinary to think it was 
possible in 1897 that we, a family surrounded by every form of 
security, were none the less reared in an atmosphere riddled with 
fear. 

My mother was very nervous, and when we went for walks 
together in the country, especially when walking in woodlands, 
she would sometimes say quite suddenly: ‘There’s a man!’ 
This was a danger signal. A man! It was assumed that most men 
were diabolic and filled with desire for rape and rapine. On top 
of this we had the influence of a very dear but very foolish Swiss 
governess, Mlle Probst, who suffered from a mild form of perse- 
cution mania, and she too was terrified of men; in the absence 
of a male escort, the word ‘man’ made my mother and Mlle 
Probst behave like hens on seeing a fox. 

I was fond of Mademoiselle, but was faintly shocked when at 
times she described the various ways in which she would love to 
flog me. Another quirk! However, she was pensioned and I paid 
her pension until I myself was over sixty. 

How important it is to give children courage and kill fear with 
reason and common sense! It is a thing I shall never forget against 
the background of my own childhood. 

At an early age we children learned to ride, beginning with a 
donkey and graduating from a funny little chair on which we sat 
sideways to a padded saddle and then to the normal pigskin. 
Ponies of various temperaments and sizes followed each other in 
succession—from the leading rein to independence. I had a wild 
Welsh pony that put the fear of God into me. He had mad 
staggers, and one day he ran away and unseated me, then savaged 
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me on the ground. I was black and blue, my legs bleeding and 
one ankle almost broken. It meant a short stay in bed, and I 
regret to say that my nerve was broken for about a year. 

Then, about 1899, during the siege of Mafeking and Ladysmith 
in the Boer War, I was knocked out by appendicitis. No opera- 
tion had been performed up to that time. It was a case of grin 
and bear it. The pain was excruciating. I remember my mother 
putting me into a hip bath of near-boiling water to relieve the 
stomach pain. Covered with a blanket, the water was kept as 
hot as I could bear, but no relief was forthcoming. Eventually 
the appendix burst and was followed by peritonitis and hope for 
me was given up. I oddly enough survived. 

This illness knocked the stuffing out of me. It was followed by 
six months’ convalescence, which meant much wheeling about 
in a chair, but as compensation I experienced the ecstasy of getting 
better after a near shave. It is not roses and nightingales and 
people near and dear that I remember at that time, it is the spring- 
ing grass of April and May, and the cuckoo pint—I still see it so 
clearly with its pale whispiness in the young grass and I hear the 
note of the cuckoo itself. 

My mother was fond of the Riviera and I was taken there to 
recoup during the coming winter months, and it was there, I am 
told, that I picked up some malarial infection, and thereafter at 
regular intervals I was laid out by fever and rigours and much 
sickness. It was not until I was over forty-five that this series 
slackened. 

When at Cap Martin there was quite a stir one day, caused by 
the arrival of the Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VID with 
the Empress Eugénie. They were visiting some friends staying 
in the hotel. I was playing with the son of a friend of my mother’s, 
a lady in waiting to Queen Victoria, when the royal party were 
preparing to leave after lunch. I was called over to talk to the 
empress, and I remember I stood at her knees as she sat sipping 
coffee. I could hardly believe the empress was real. The empress! 
Wife of Napoleon III! Surely time must have stood still! I was 
old enough to be impressed by royalty, especially royalty so 
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favoured by adventure and romance as the Empress Eugénie 
and the Prince of Wales. 

Quite close to the hotel there was a statue of the empress, and 
that morning, in anticipation of her visit, some ardent Republican 
had daubed it with black and red paint. I was bitterly incensed 
when I saw this insult to so charming and gentle a lady. 

Only a short time at home and then came dysentery and another 
long period of invalidism. Six weeks’ starvation with milk only, 
and I was mad with hunger. My inside, the doctor said, had shed 
its lining and now I had a new one and this should be all right. 

The sum total of all this was the assumption that I was delicate, 
while probably the right conclusion would have been that anyone 
capable of standing up to all these tribulations was really pretty 
tough. Anyway, I never went to school, but was educated 
privately by governesses and a tutor called Andrew Stuart, 
afterwards the Earl of Castle Stuart. He bore the greater part 
of this burden. 

Queen Victoria’s funeral was an occasion never to be forgotten. 
I saw it with my father and mother from a window in Oxford 
Street, I think. Edward VII rode behind the gun-carriage bearing 
the coffin, and beside him the queen’s grandson, Kaiser Wilhelm 
Il. There followed a cortège of mounted mourners—at least, this 
was my impression. The magnificence of the eagle-surmounted 
helmet of some Austrian prince was overwhelming. The gun- 
carriage seemed so cruel a contrast to the victoria in which I was 
accustomed to see the queen being driven round Hyde Park. 
The band, the funeral marches, the vast emotion-saturated crowds, 
brought home to me the greatness of our empire, the greatness 
of England, the greatness of our loss. I cried copiously. Queen 
Victoria was an institution and her death seemed utter calamity. 
I know I wrote a poem which began, ‘Ah yea, ah yea, the queen 
is dead’, and which very favourably impressed my mother. 

A terrifying sight was the occasional appearance in the stable 
yard at Henlow of a high dogcart with two uniformed policemen, 
sandwiching between them a frightened or tumultuously resisting 
man or woman. These were lunatics who were being brought to 
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the house for certification by my father, who was a Justice of the 
Peace. Some cried aloud that they were the Christ, others that the 
devil had entered into the heart of a wife or child, and that instant 
death was the course of righteousness. 

My father was left alone with one of these unhappy beings in 
his study and listened to the tale of death to be meted out. During 
the narration the gesturing and symbolism became terrifying, 
and the situation went on developing for some minutes before 
help came in the shape of a doctor and the police. 

In this way I became familiar with lunacy. About this time I 
was also introduced to sudden death, the death of a very dear 
friend, Mrs Carter, our head laundrymaid. In the laundry we 
children were allowed to try our hands at ironing and washing. 
One of the most exciting things was a huge copper, and we were 
particularly interested when a laundrymaid stood on a small set 
of steps and stirred the boiling clothes with a long paddle. Then 
a terrible thing happened. One day our cherished Mrs Carter fell 
headlong into the boiling copper. She survived twelve hours and 
died of burns and shock. At her funeral too I wept my heart out, 
and then, in the way of life, went off to feed my chickens. Life 
and death, the Lord He ordained them. 

A very big event happened in my twelfth or thirteenth year. 
We were all aboard my father’s yacht, chartered that year from 
my cousin, Wyndham Cook. She was a lovely racing yawl of 
120 tons, and she had won the German Emperor’s Cup. We were 
lying in a canal at Ouistreham, a very small French port which 
boasted a small casino. Father adored a gamble, and at Ostend he 
would spend most of his nights playing baccarat. I was very tall 
for my age and was allowed to take a hand at that miserable 
game, boule, but it was not miserable for me. I backed the 3 en 
plan three times in succession and won not less than twenty- 
seven golden louis. I took my pile home and started a small 
chicken farm with the capital, and the use of a walled yard and 
half an acre of land allowed me by my father. It was a success, 
except that I painted all my coops myself, and unfortunately 
chose green lead paint. It was the finest lead paint of the day, but 
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it was particularly potent from the angle of lead poisoning. Our 
carpenter had lead poisoning, then it was my turn. Paint literally 
oozed out of every pore of my skin. I tasted nothing but paint. 
Violent sickness shook my whole frame for several days—my 
head was one vast ache. It passed and I went back to my chickens 
and my land. 

My parents brought me up to believe that I would inherit a 
great estate and be provided with ample income to live without 
the help of commerce. None the less commerce is necessary in 
running a great estate, and I was encouraged to take an active 
part in the running of our property. I was often up at six o’clock, 
and would join our head man at his cottage to keep him company 
on the morning round. I learned to use an axe and a spade, a hay 
rake and a hoe, how to swing a besom and pound with a beetle— 
a huge wooden metal-bound mallet—how to plant trees and 
hedges, how to prune, and I learned something of the rotation 
of crops and all the rest. I loved it. 

At fourteen I was given a birthday present of a motor bicycle 
and I caught endless colds, sweating when pushing it to start and 
then freezing in the 30 m.p.h. wind of its great speed. So new 
were we all to petrol-driven engines that, on one occasion when 
I asked if the tank was full, one of the men lit a match and held it 
just above the filler to see for himself—happily the tank was 
empty. 

My mother had the gift of prophecy and the gift of laying on 
of hands. Quite often, when I was in great pain from one cause 
or another, mainly migraines which would come on regularly, 
she could lift the pain away by passing her fingers across my 
forehead. She also foretold deaths with uncomfortable certitude. 
It was some time after the end of the Boer War that I stood with 
her in the conservatory at Henlow, when suddenly she stared at 
me and said that one day I should wear a uniform, be covered 
with medals and become a celebrated military correspondent. 
‘You will do what Winston Churchill has done in South Africa,’ 
she said. It was so impressive that I invariably bore this unlikely 
prognostication in mind. In the Second World War the prophecy 
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came partially true, when I replaced the former military corre- 
spondent Liddell Hart on the staff of the News Chronicle in 1941 
and held the position for ten years. 

Farming methods were laborious in the nineties. It was very 
hard, for example, to keep couch grass in check. Rattling around 
with a cultivator behind a tractor is all very fine now, but it was 
different in the old days. A vivid impression haunts me still, 
illustrating what was done in the course of ordinary routine. I 
was walking from the Grange, past Canon’s Barn across the Ivel 
to Poppy Hill. When we were children, how we loved this farm! 
The delicious taste of pig potatoes, picked out from under steam- 
ing sacks from huge coppers, could not be matched in any kitchen. 
Just over the river I saw a row of bent figures, perhaps twenty or 
more young children and women of all ages, couching. Gradually 
they crept backwards and forwards across the field, picking by 
hand the white, strong, creeping roots of couch grass turned up 
by the ploughs and the drags. Each pathetic picker carried a 
battered bucket or a large tin in which to hold the roots, and 
behind them lounged our tenant’s brother, Frank, a kindly fellow 
but with no nonsense about him. He carried a fairly heavy hurdle 
stake in one hand and occasionally reminded a straggler that it 
was bad policy to get out of line. 

‘Serfs!’ I thought, ‘Serfs—nothing but serfs!’ It was a bitter 
world for too many. 

Another day my great friend and mentor, our general factotum, 
Carlisle, was showing me some repairs to earth closets behind a 
row of cottages. I noticed that the weather boards on a level with 
the seats left very big gaps. On my pointing this out Carlisle told 
me that it was a mistake to make the people too comfortable. 
‘If we did’, he said, ‘they would waste too much time there.’ 
A practical observation, no doubt, but hardly a friendly one. 

It was soon after this that my eldest sister, Phyllis, married 
Wolverley Fordham, a neighbouring brewer and the secretary 
of the Cambridgeshire Foxhounds. He was a first-class brother- 
in-law and helped me tremendously in buying the right pony and, 
later, in encouraging me to follow hounds. Life continued in 
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this strain with occasional trips abroad to France, Portugal and 
Spain until I reached the age of seventeen. It was time to consider 
a career and, as I was handicapped by rather a shaky education 
and was not well grounded in many subjects normally familiar 
to boys of my age, I did not fancy going to a university. What I 
felt I wanted to do was to get to grips with real life, and prove as 
soon as possible my ability to become a good soldier or, alter- 
natively, a successful business man. 

About this time my father decided to sell Henlow. He came to 
this decision because of the encroachment of brickfields to within 
two miles of the house. Henlow was surrounded by big deposits 
of blue clay, which made the most admirable bricks. New brick- 
fields were springing up, and finally a very tall chimney, though 
two miles away, became reflected in the hitherto unblemished 
surface of the Broadwater. The decisio~ was then made and the 
estate was sold. 

It was a heart-rending leave-taking, and I still wake up at times 
and imagine myself back in my own bedroom at Henlow Grange. 

My mother and I went house hunting. We found Biddesden 
House in Hampshire, near Andover, a charming Queen Anne 
building with a tower, and a silver bell brought from the siege of 
Lille by General Webb, who built the place and haunted it. 

My father bought Biddesden, now owned by Lord Moyne. 
On our recommendation, he bought it blind. He rather liked doing 
that sort of thing and it worked extremely well on one or two 
occasions; my father was generally lucky. 

We moved to Biddesden about 1909, and it was there that I 
began to reach maturity. Before me lay the road to exciting and 
only too often unhappy events. 


CHAPTER TWO 


1908—1914 


A nev life began at Biddesden. I was free: no tutor, no control, 
no stated hours of work, no tasks—all was left for me to decide 
and settle with my own conscience. I determined to make a suc- 
cess of life and I read copiously, wrote trial essays and copied 
out errors, page on page of self-inflicted discipline. I stocked and 
managed the small home farm with its pedigree Jersey herd. I 
hunted, accompanied by my sister, Barbara, now Mrs Eustace 
Hill, who was my favourite sister and, though five years my senior, 
always my dearest friend and companion. We both loved hunting 
and had two or three days a week with the Tidworth. We had 
quite a good shoot in the middle of a group of well-preserved 
estates: Lord John Joicey Cecil at Chute Lodge, Tom Hill at 
Redenham and Lord Aylesbury’s Savernake Forest completing 
the boundaries. 

I had a staff cricket team and we mustered quite a good side. 
One of the outstanding matches was when Biddesden played the 
House of Commons at Chute Lodge, and Biddesden, after knock- 
ing up 120, was beaten by three runs. I was run out by my cow- 
man and the bitterness of this incident still remains with me; I 
ran right up to him and back—he seemed immovable and incap- 
able of stealing a run which was so badly needed; funny how 
such insignificant incidents remain so vividly in the mind. 

After about a year at Biddesden I did two terms at Reading 
University, studying agriculture, and then did another year with 
the well-known Herbert Smith in Lord Lansdowne’s estate office 
at Bowood. While I was there I hunted with the Duke of Beau- 
fort, and well remember the present duke as a small boy and his 
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massive father wearing a boot on one leg and a gaiter on the 
other, careering from gate to gate across country. The late duke 
had the country marvellously gated. He was getting on in years 
and in ill health, and was far too heavy to risk a serious fall. 

In August 1912 I set off by myself to visit the northern capitals 
and, while in St Petersburg, I fell in love with Simone Arrault, 
the delightful daughter of the editor of the Echo de Paris. He was, 
by the way, a magnificent stolid Frenchman with rather the 
appearance of the great Clemenceau. His wife was the perfect 
complement of her man, a bonneted, pert, grey-haired and charm- 
ing lady, making a virtue before necessity of advancing years. 
I was charmed by all three of them; Simone and I chased around 
St Petersburg sight-seeing, wandering in picture galleries and 
climbing the dome of St Isaac’s Cathedral. It was she, in St 
Petersburg, who taught me to love and appreciate the work of 
Corot, and to see in the misty beauty he creates the even greater 
beauty he suggests, but does not define. This was the beginning 
of my appreciation of the French impressionists. Circumstances 
divided us, but Simone was a lasting and refreshing influence in 
my life. 

It was on reaching home after this trip that my sister Barbara 
and I decided to test the air. Biddesden House was close to Lark 
Hill where we had several friends, the pioneers of the Royal 
Flying Corps, at that time the Royal Engineers, and we asked 
them for a flight, which was easily arranged. We went over one 
still afternoon, and my sister went up in a birdcage, a Maurice 
Farman Shorthorn, and I was lucky in getting a more adventurous 
flight in a Blériot. Blériot’s partner, Julereau, was the pilot. We 
did not fly very high or very fast, about sixty miles an hour, I 
suppose, but with no protection, gripping the sides of the fuselage 
behind the pilot. It was a breath-taking experience. It was three 
years after this that I collected wings myself. 

That same autumn I was given an interesting opportunity to 
visit South Africa. My father, as a young man, had a touch of 
lung trouble and to cure this he had taken a sea voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Ashore there in a bar, a fellow offered him 
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some properties in the Transvaal of about 16,000 morgen, or 
getting on for 30,000 acres, for the sum of £300. My father, who 
was a great hand at buying blind, closed the deal. He had no 
proof that the properties existed and no proof that the deeds he 
was handed over were genuine, but he thought it a good bet, as 
it eventually proved to be. He put the deeds into the hands of the 
Transvaal Estates and Development Company, sailed for home 
and completely forgot about the property. 

Just before we left Henlow my father got an offer for the farms 
in South Africa, and as this was insignificant he refused it; it was 
then that he told me the story of how he came to own these 
properties. Subsequently the offer was increased once or twice, 
and this aroused my father’s curiosity ; so, when the time arrived 
when he thought I was sufficiently trained to be competent to 
assess the true value of the African estates, he asked me if I would 
like to go out there and report on them, and I agreed. 

I became a Hampshire Yeoman in 1910. The popular and 
immense Dr William Freeman passed me as medically fit, which 
he said he ought not to have done, as I was far from being sound. 
Jack Seely (afterwards Lord Mottistone) was our commanding 
officer: he was then Secretary of State for War. He gave me a 
string of introductions to the great and the rich in the Union and, 
before going up to Johannesburg, I was able to stay on some of 
the big estates and see how things were done. I studied the Duke 
of Westminster’s Orange Free State properties and later copied, 
on a small scale, his planting of avenues, wind-breaks and large- 
scale forestry, mainly eucalyptus. 

I met General Smuts and General Botha, and also visited Lady- 
smith and Mafeking, and studied the ground at Colenso and Spion 
Kop, where I learned the extreme importance of sound recon- 
naisance. At Spion Kop, after prolonged and heavy fighting in 
the course of which the Boers inflicted appalling casualties, rein- 
forcements went up at night through thick mist, and after passing 
through the forward positions, believing themselves at the top, 
they scratched themselves in about 150 yards from the summit. 
The following morning the Boers, who had crept up their side, 
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looked down on the British Infantry and shot them to pieces— 
an unfortunate but practical lesson on the ground. 

The horses I rode while in South Africa had been trained to 
amble as all the Boer saddle horses were trained at that time, and 
they gave me an incredibly comfortable ride, a cross between a 
trot and a canter, which apparently they could keep up endlessly. 
I was riding one of these when I went up to Spion Kop. 

When in Johannesburg I made a great many good friends and 
became an honorary member of the Rand Club, where I picked 
up a lot of interesting information. The members did themselves 
extraordinarily well and started drinking at 11 a.m. with what they 
called a “baby’, otherwise a quarter-bottle of champagne; but 
champagne, in my mind, was too closely associated with illness 
for me to enjoy this luxury, but to my relief I found it was quite 
all right to ask for tonic water instead, and this saved me a lot of 
headaches. 

With one of the Transvaal Estates and Development Com- 
pany’s surveyors as a guide, I went to visit Reitkeil, about fifty 
miles east from Johannesburg, a property of about 15,000 acres. 
It overlay a big seam of coal. The land was clearly a fine agri- 
cultural prospotion and, to cut a long story short, I let it for a 
limited term to the Delmas Milling Company for £3,000 a year. 
The remaining two properties were useless as agricultural pro- 
positions—rocky and sandy, though one was well watered. They 
were mining propositions only. I left them alone, although in 
later years, when gold was kicked up on one of these farms, I had 
it prospected and tried out. The gold did not persist underground. 
In Africa, as opposed to Australia, gold on the surface is not a 
really healthy sign. 

On this, my first visit to Africa, I came home by the east coast 
route. At Mombasa I was lucky enough to meet the uncrowned 
king of Kenya, Lord Delamere. He was a remarkable man, eccen- 
tric, domineering and gifted with great foresight. He shed the 
ambience of a ruler and his commanding presence generated hero- 
worship. Lady Delamere, on the contrary, though queenly, was 
charming, forthcoming and easy to meet, but Lord Delamere was 
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a man of iron, a successful pioneer who laid the foundations of 
the vast development that followed. 

My father was delighted with my success in Africa in dealing 
with the farms, and he decided to make me a present of them very 
soon afterwards. 

Though I expected to get into the regular army through the 
yeomantry, and spent a great deal of time in the necessary prepara- 
tion, I also kept my business activities very much in sight, and 
more or less divided the year between the two interests: the 
spring and summer soldiering, and the autumn and winter in 
developing financial plans. 

There were some very good summers. I was attached for 
several months to each of three cavalry regiments: the 4th 
Dragoons, the 18th Hussars and the 9th Lancers. I also put in 
time with the Bedfordshire Yeomanry as assistant adjutant. I 
took courses at Hythe, the Cavalry School, and also did a course 
with the Royal Engineers at Bulford. I had a great many good 
friends on Salisbury Plain, and unhappily a high proportion 
of them were lost in the first few months of the First World 
War. 

I was in love with soldiering, but also in love with the idea of 
complete independence which would be mine on making a fortune 
of my own. 

My father, though a rich man, never encouraged me to spend 
at his expense and, on looking back, I think this was extremely 
wise and there is no doubt in my mind that too much is far worse 
than too little. One of my cousins, who had an allowance of 
£10,000 a year as an undergraduate, had his life completely 
ruined by this over-generosity. None the less I could not help feel- 
ing that my father was a little ungenerous as he gave me no 
more than £250 a year, and the balance of my spending I had 
to provide by my own efforts. When expected to run level with 
a crowd of friends more amply provided for, and who imagined 
that I too was equally well off, I naturally felt rather pinched; 
I never had a really tip-top hunter until after the First World 
War, by which time I had made a personal fortune. I used to buy 
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three- and four-year-olds, make them and hunt them, and rely on 
covering my expenses by selling them at a profit. 

I barged and banged about in point-to-points, mostly in open 
races, riding broken-down thoroughbreds with no sort of chance. 
Thad plenty of falls, was very much knocked about and concussed 
without riding a single winner. The only time I experienced the 
delicious triumph of victory was very short-lived: I was dis- 
qualified for missing a flag. It was a cruel announcement for me. 
I had gone into the lead soon too, and not having walked the 
course had made my mistake. 

Round about now I used to ride a lot of work schooling chasers 
and hurdlers for some small trainers in our neighbourhood, and 
this led to an embarrassing experience that gave me an insight 
into the crooked side of racing. I was about nineteen at the time 
and very keen on the set-up. I really loved it and spent as much 
time as I could in these small stables. 

One spring day I was invited by one of these trainers to go toa 
distant meeting with him and his very lovely wife, for whom I 
had a hopeless passion, in order to see one of the animals I had 
partnered in schooling run with a chance. A splendid project. 
For what afterwards proved a very natural reason, we had no 
travelling lad with us, but took our runner ourselves in a horse- 
box tacked on to our own train. The station was near the course 
and everything went swimmingly. In those days it was possible 
to pay a fee and get permission for a horse not to appear in the 
parade ring—a nervous sort, and all that. On this occasion this 
permission was sought and given. 

My friend asked me to give him a hand saddling up and I went 
with him to the box, and soon everything was in order. The final 
rites were observed : washing out the horse’s mouth with a bottle 
of water and sponging its face and nostrils. The big moment was 
at hand—and what a big moment! I was asked if there was any- 
body about. I glanced out of the half-door and saw no one—all 
eyes were on the parade ring and horses about to go down. 

As I gave this news I turned round and was amazed to see my 
respected friend whip a large syringe out of his side pocket, pull 
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out a piece of skin on the horse’s neck and skilfully plunge the 
needle in and close the plunger. Cocaine! There was nothing for 
it—I could not give my host and friend away, the husband of so 
beautiful a wife. I decided to forget it, but on watching the field 
go down it occurred to me that after all I did know something. 
I went and wagered a fiver on the result. The price was shortening. 
There seemed to be some inspired betting, and our candidate 
started favourite in what appeared to be a very open race with 
quite a big field. 

From the start our horse leaped into the lead. He fairly 
squandered the field, and at the second last fence he was a distance 
ahead and jumping like a stag. There seemed to be no doubt about 
the result. The three of us stood entranced. Then, after the second 
last jump, about a dozen strides from the fence we saw our 
jockey deliberately, inartistically and literally throw himself off. 
It was double-cross! 

To put the lid on it, when my friend and I went across the 
course to meet the jockey walking in, my friend, with every 
appearance of righteous indignation, cursed the boy and tore the 
colours off his back, telling him to go to the changing-room 
stripped to the waist, as he was not to walk another step while 
wearing honourable colours! 

Very soon after this incident the couple left the country. We 
did not meet again until early in 1948 after some thirty years, 
and then only for a moment. I was walking down Piccadilly and 
opposite Fortnums I heard my name called. I looked up and, after 
some hesitation, recognized a very ageing face. He was rather 
shabby but still with an unquenched look of hope—a fortune was 
always round the corner. ‘Nice to have seen you,’ he said. ‘Mark 
my words: My Love will win the Derby. I have it straight from 
France.’ I did not have a bet, but My Love won at 100-9, and I 
remember the ante-post quotation at the time was any price. 

I used to do my soldiering from April to September—the out- 
door months when troop, squadron, regimental and brigade 
training succeeded one another to end in the climax of Grand 
Manceuvres. 
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It was then, I think, that Allenby was Inspector General of 
Cavalry. He was known as ‘the man of no blandishment’. True 
enough when his trumpeter sounded ‘Officers!’ and hundreds 
ran to obey his call. Brigadier General de Lisle had bungled, and 
Allenby tore strips off him. It was humiliation carried too far, and 
I felt extraordinarily sorry for de Lisle. Many years later I dined 
one night with Field Marshal Lord Allenby. I was amazed by 
the change brought about with advancing years; he was urbane, 
thoughtful, charitable and the kindest and most considerate of 
hosts. 

Another occasion when I felt very keenly for my commanding 
officer was when Colonel Davy, then commanding the 18th 
Hussars, struck on what he thought a brilliant idea. It turned out 
to be the same brilliance as his idea of putting his foot over the 
entrance to a wasps’ nest, which he did once when shooting at 
Biddesden. He was badly stung and, I regret to say, all the guns 
had a good laugh at the colonel’s expense. 

In those days the cavalry was supposed to take on the role of 
mounted infantry. They galloped forward to attack or occupy 
some strategic or tactical objective and hang on to it until the 
P.B.I. caught up to take over. The plan was to get three out of 
every four troopers into the line. On the command, ‘For action 
dismount’—right, left or front according to circumstance— 
numbers 1, 3 and 4 of each section dismounted and handed over 
their horses to number 2, the horse-holder, who remained 
mounted and led them back to the rear. 

Colonel Davy thought he had a scheme that would put nearly 
25 per cent more troopers in the firing line. He gave orders that 
the regiment was to be ringed in squadrons, each horse’s reins 
tied to the back strap of the next with only one man per troop, 
or even fewer, left in charge. This effort was tried out only once: 
the horses took fright, the reins were broken everywhere and the 
whole of the regiment’s horses disappeared over Salisbury Plain. 
It took three days to catch them all. The casualties were few, but 
two or three horses were killed and a number suffered minor 
injuries. Ringing was not tried again. 
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So, in a light-hearted way, life foamed by, but under the sur- 
face there was an undercurrent of apprehension and foreboding 
which may have accounted for the uneasy fecklessness of that 
decade, and I often wonder if the sudden depressions that used 
to blot out some of my happiest moments as a child, when playing 
in the hayfields or picking quaking grass among the ox-eyed 
daisies and listening to the song-birds and so on, were perhaps due 
to a sense of what was in store. Moments of infinitely joyous 
reaction disappeared, as if sunk by a torpedo from doom. 

In many ways, I suppose, I was a perfectionist, always gazing 
into the future in search of the ideal. My upbringing had condi- 
tioned me to desire only the supremely beautiful—beauty 
animate and inanimate—and so I faithfully pursued my search 
for perfection, knowing subconsciously, of course, that the quest 
was a romantic hopelessness. 

Then in 1913 a miracle occurred. I discovered real perfection 
in a woman—intellectually, spiritually and physically, whose 
beauty and nature were an inspiration. 

It happened one evening when I was a steward at some dance 
held at the Grafton Galleries. I remember I was distinguished 
by a blue ribbon across my chest resembling the Order of the 
Garter. It was this blue ribbon that altered my life. 

Towards the end of the evening, when a good many people 
had drifted away, I saw a tall, dark-haired, blue-eyed, ivory- 
skinned, willowy-figured girl standing by the entrance to the 
ballroom alone. I was overwhelmed by her charm and wondered 
if I dared ask her to dance. She was so lovely that I could not 
believe I could be successful, but my blue ribbon reinforced my 
courage and I inquired if she would forgive me, as a steward, for 
waiving the formality of an introduction and asked her to dance. 

She agreed and so we danced. We danced well together and I 
was utterly entranced. I asked if I might hope to see her again, 
and was invited to her parents’ house at 18 Cadogan Place. She 
was Morwenna McNeill, second daughter of Mr and Mrs Ronald 
McNeill, whose country home was at Cushendun, County 
Antrim in Ulster. I come to love the entire family: Esther, the 
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eldest daughter, was brilliant, a leader in thought and fashion; 
Mrs McNeill, a fervent Christian Scientist, was a Cornish woman 
and very much of the other world—she had a splendid sense of 
humour which was greater than her social sense, as we often 
discovered to our huge amusement. 

Morwenna and I met a good deal during the following year. We 
went racing together, danced and roller-skated. We went on the 
tiver and, to my great joy, we discovered some sort of affinity. 

A background to these days was the Monds’ Ball in Lowndes 
Square. It was, of course, a Liberal ball and Morwenna’s father, 
then the member for Canterbury, was violently opposed to our 
going. Liberals were beyond the pale! We decided to accept, none 
the less, and it was a memorable affair. I can remember Asquith 
murmuring, ‘She wore a wreath of roses the night that first we 
met’, into the ear of an extremely pretty young girl. I noticed 
that she looked embarrassed and, at first hand, I found that even 
prime ministers can be very foolish. Lloyd George was wandering 
around among endless notabilities. Fountains played among rose- 
covered arches and arcades, and G. K. Chesterton was superbly 
Chestertonian. It seemed as if the whole of Lowndes Square had 
been roofed in. 

We were moving fast towards the First World War. 

I asked Morwenna to marry me, and when she agreed the world 
changed. I could not believe in my good fortune. How had I 
dared to aspire to marry anyone so divine, so beautiful and so 
unattainable? We decided on a year’s engagement. 

This was about June 1914, and I was to leave for Africa in a 
month’s time to put in hand a big scheme for developing our 
South African estates. I remember how torn I was between an 
intense desire to stay and be near Morwenna, and the conviction 
that responsibilities undertaken must be fulfilled. I came to the 
conclusion that if I cancelled my plans it would be an act of 
weakness, a surrender to emotions and a decision that would be 
unworthy of Morwenna. 

All this was a survival of my upbringing. I had been taught that 
my duty was self-denial and my conscience was hypertrophied. 
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But maybe I made the right decision. All of us have to face leaving 
loved ones at one time or another, and when duty calls such 
partings redouble love; and Morwenna understood. She did not 
try to dissuade me, though she told me later that she had thought 
me a bit wrong-headed. 

For years and years I was dominated by an exaggerated sense 
of duty. I lacked perspective, and how wrong my almost Calvin- 
istic conduct was I realized too late. I wrote my first novel, 
Mulleins, in 1927 in an attempt to save others from making the 
same mistake. The book was a big success over here and in 
America, where it was published by Lippincott. 

It was my mother’s unbalanced idealism that lived on in me. 
I had been taught to seek the phantom woman. I had found her 
and I tried to love at a level that I believed to be worthy of her 
loveliness. Wrongly I struggled to subordinate the flesh to the 
spirit. I learned too late that while on earth we should be of the 
earth. 

In early June I sailed from Southampton in the Kenilworth 
Castle for Cape Town. The outward voyage was fairly unevent- 
ful, except that during the last few days it became evident that 
there was more than a mere possibility—actually a probability— 
of war. On disembarking I decided to await events in Cape Town 
before going up country. I had not long to wait for develop- 
ments. About the third morning of my stop at the Mount Nelson 
Hotel a loud knocking at my bedroom door woke me, and a cable 
was pushed into my hand and I read the single word: Mobilize. 
This meant an immediate turnabout. 

I had the choice of two sailings: the intermediate boat, which 
sailed first, or the mail boat, sailing later, but likely to beat the 
intermediate on time. I chose the mail boat, the Kenilworth Castle. 
The voyage was rather a delicious foretaste of war. No lights, 
no smoking on deck after sunset, made reality of what seemed 
almost a light-hearted adventure. 

There were German gunboats at Swakopmund in German 
South-west Africa. There was also news of a German merchant 
cruiser, the Kaiser Wilhelm der Gross, operating on our route. 
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From the start the crew were hard at it, painting out the red 
areas of the hull with a covering of battleship grey. The funnels 
too were disguised to represent those of a battleship. On reaching 
Madeira we found a number of German vessels lying there taking 
refuge, and our skipper stood off a good way out when we con- 
tacted this port. A few of us, myself included, were armed with 
cutlasses and about six rifles of sorts. 

The intermediate, the Galician, in which I might have sailed 
went ahead of us, and was intercepted by the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Gross, and passengers of military age returning on mobilization 
were taken prisoner. The Galician was then allowed to proceed. 
The Kaiser Wilhelm der Gross was destroyed shortly after this 
by H.M.S. Highflyer off the Sahara coast. 

An unexpected adventure overtook me on the boat deck one 
morning. There was a man named Kelly, an immense Irishman, 
who had won a V.C. and was going home to volunteer. He was 
a survivor of blackwater fever and was really quite unfit for active 
service. He had lived mostly in Africa, and he kept me and several 
other chaps enthralled with his stories of African life and adventure 
in the bush among the various tribes. 

He had a violent temper. I had an argument with him and tried 
to draw his dialectical teeth, which he did not like. He advanced 
on me, seized me and, with both hands around my waist, lifted 
me over the rails like a child and, holding me out at arms’ length, 
threatened to drop me overboard. I was scared, about forty feet 
above the bow wave: the water looked very wet and unwelcom- 
ing. There flashed into my mind the thing that story-book heroes 
invariably did in similarly depressing circumstances ; they laughed 
heartily and welcomed their fate. And so I too laughed as heartily 
as I could manage and said, ‘Drop me, Kelly!’ 

He put me back on the deck at once. He seemed pleased. 
‘Let’s have a drink,’ he said, and so we went off to the bar. Later, 
during the voyage, when he was raving during an attack of fever, 
I heaped coals of fire on his head by exchanging my deck cabin 
for his stuffy quarters in the bowels of the ship. 


CHAPTER THREE 


IQI4-1915 


It was unbelievably wonderful to be home in England and rejoin 
Morwenna. The universal excitement of war and the preparations 
for its direction absorbed the nation, and some of us became 
infected by a form of mass hysteria, which keyed us up to a 
romantic and patriotic pitch at which no sacrifice would be too 
great. I know that Morwenna and I, being young and enthusiastic, 
were carried away by the glamour of the moment. 

On rejoining the Hampshire Carabiniers, I found most of the 
officers were handicapped by family responsibilities or business 
commitments, such as life insurance and so on, preventing them 
from volunteering for service overseas. Territorial units, of 
course, were primarily intended for home defence. 

Noel Baxendale and I were the only officers who felt free to 
volunteer, and Noel, then a major commanding a squadron, and 
I were given what was designated the ‘Service Squadron’, and 
it was our job to find the necessary officers and men. We became 
almost independent and were away from the regiment on detach- 
ment. Noel was brilliant: he was a very keen soldier and had the 
gift of leadership. He was a very tall man, with a slow rather 
humorous voice and the deliberate movements of a policeman. I 
never saw him hurried or in a flap. Among other things he was a 
skilled yachtsman, an efficient farmer and something of a military 
historian. In all these fields he and I shared interests. He was of 
course about fifteen years my senior. 

Noel collected three subalterns: Wilfred Janson, Spencer 
Kennard and Jim Cruden—all three the best of good fellows, 
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who made the months of preparation an amusing and delightful 
memory. The preludes to active warfare are often so absorbing 
and so gay that they almost make up for the horrors most of us 
fortunately fail to visualize as some time due. 

None of us, I think, thought the war likely to last long. I know 
I was ridiculously anxious to see some active service before the 
thing fizzled out. I implored Brigadier General de Lisle to let me 
go with him as his galloper when he went to France with his 
brigade, nearly all of whom I knew at Tidworth. I had served 
an attachment to each of the three regiments. 

I remember de Lisle was apologetic for not considering me. 
He said it was impossible to appoint any officer outside the 
brigade. In point of fact, from what happened later, I don’t sup- 
pose I should have been allowed to go anyhow. 

It is old history that the brigade was virtually destroyed at 
Mons in a charge in the course of which they ran into wire. Nearly 
all my closest friends were killed in the first two months of the 
war. This has left me rather few contemporaries. 

I had an odd psychic experience that autumn. Our squadron 
had temporary use of some great park in Sussex. The officers 
were offered the hospitality of the big house, and I well remember 
as I went through the front door into a rather gloomy interior 
how I was chilled with a sense of something very evil, something 
monstrously bad. 

I decided not to sleep in the house, but bivouac in the garden. 
We were there about three days, and soon after we left we heard 
that our host, outwardly a serene and withdrawn man, had been 
arrested for incest with his daughter, a very attractive girl of 
fifteen, who had gone to the police for safety. Her mental con- 
dition was very grave. The conflict of emotions, the pull of 
natural love for her father and the horror of his infatuation must 
have been flowing through the house when we passed by. 

This confirmation of my instinct was rather disturbing. It 
reminded me of my mother’s supersensory perception, a gift I 
do not encourage but every now and then it seems to come out 
in me and gain the upper hand. 
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Finally we settled down near East Grinstead and really set to 
work. It was my task to teach nearly eighty men to ride. Not more 
than forty in our four troops were anything like horsemen, the 
rest had never ridden at all. 

Time was supposed to be pressing so I put the lot on blankets 
for three weeks. I put them through the whole box of tricks in 
that time, and then advanced them to stripped saddles for another 
fortnight. By then the squadron was in trim and every man knew 
how to apply the aids. They could turn their horses on the fore- 
hand or haunches at command, they could passage to either flank, 
rein back and keep their distances on the march. I remember my 
pride when we were inspected, and I was able to demonstrate 
the ability of the squadron to passage to either flank without 
breaking line. Their discipline and drill was really good, and they 
were the equal of young regulars in their first year. 

About this time we rejoined the regiment at Forest Row. Very 
unnecessarily, while hutments were being built, all of us lay out 
in the open and I contracted a touch of pneumonia from exposure 
and was ill for some time. However, during the following spring 
I got back with a ghastly cough and gave poor Wilfred Janson, 
with whom I shared a hut, many disturbed nights coughing 
through the small hours. 

We were brigaded with the Wiltshire and Somerset Yeo- 
manries. The Somerset Yeomanry was chosen to go overseas. 
Their horses had not been malleined, that is to say inoculated 
against glanders and, since our horses in the Service Squadron 
had been malleined, we were obliged to exchange our squadron’s 
horses for those of a squadron of the Somersets. This was a 
bitter pill—all our efforts wasted so far as we were concerned— 
and here and there I glimpsed tears of anger and disappointment. 

Petrol was still fairly easy to get, and we often motored to 
London one or two evenings a week. My parents sent a car down 
for us and I was able to see quite a lot of Morwenna. 

Wyndham Portal (afterwards Viscount Portal) joined the 
regiment some time early in 1915. We had celebrated Christmas 
at Penshurst Castle, where the Service Squadron was temporarily 
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billeted. It was when we moved to Chichester that Wyndham 
Portal joined us as second-in-command. We used to parade in 
Chichester cattle market, and on his first morning he jogged out 
in front of us, looked us over sternly and stentoriously addressed 
the regiment: ‘First Life Guards, stand to your horses!’ Not a 
soul moved and Wyndham Portal looked a bit nonplussed ; then 
the penny dropped, he was no longer in the Life Guards. ‘Cara- 
biniers’, he roared, ‘stand to your horses!’ It was a splendid joke. 
At least for a few seconds we knew what it was like to be in the 
Life Guards. 

While at East Grinstead, Colonel Walter, an ex-regular cavalry 
officer, had replaced Colonel Nicholson in command of the regi- 
ment on the outbreak of war. He sometimes gave some difficult 
orders, and one of these was to order all horses to be clipped out 
by a very near date. The fact that we in the Service Squadron 
had only one clipping machine, the other squadrons probably 
equally short, seemed to have been overlooked. Anyway, the 
order was impossible to achieve. I forget if it was Noel or I who 
saw an amusing way to overcome this impossibility. I got two 
troops clipped out, and I worked like mad myself on the job, 
as most of our men were pretty unskilled. 

When the colonel arrived he was hospitably entertained and then 
taken out to make his inspection. I had the whole squadron behind 
a small and very thick coppice. I sent the two clipped troops 
round, led in single file and, as each troop completed its circuit, 
orders had been given to change the men leading with others from 
the unclipped troops. Round they came again, the same horses 
but different men, and the colonel was enchanted and made most 
favourable comments. During the next three days the remaining 
two troops were clipped out at leisure. 

I had the most wonderful short leave about March 1915. I 
went to stay at Verdley with Sir Felix and Lady Schuster. Their 
daughter Kitty was Morwenna’s best friend. The drive there from 
Forest Row was superb: brilliant sunshine, daffodils everywhere, 
birds singing and the day full of joy; it was a perfect weekend. 
Interludes such as these were lived very intensely—they were 
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both poignant and gay. The background of war gave a normal 
foreground a significance that trebled its value and made life 
vastly more worth living than in peace. What is threatened 
assumes new values, and too often what is lost is not appreciated 
until too late. 

About now the War Office appealed for volunteers for the 
Royal Flying Corps. My cough had become worse and again I 
was discovered to have a spot on a lung, so I thought it would be 
a good idea to go into the Royal Flying Corps, as pilots at least 
slept in the dry. My health was more likely to stand up to flying 
than to day-to-day soldiering. 

There was tremendous opposition and Colonel Walters refused 
to forward my application. I was thought to be useful in the 
riding school and rather good at drill, and he did not want to 
part with me. I studied the Manual of Military Law and soon 
found that I could appeal to my brigadier, and this I did. He was 
Lord Shaftesbury. He also refused to forward my request. The 
Manual of Military Law then disclosed that I was free to appeal 
to the Commander-in-Chief, so this I proceeded to do. To my 
amazement I found that Field Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, whose 
Diary of a Staff Officer I had frequently read, and who had served 
in the Crimea in 1858, was the man who would hear my appeal. 

Lord Shaftesbury, Colonel Walter and I all stood together 
in front of the field marshal’s desk at his Tonbridge headquarters. 
From the moment I saw him I knew I had found a friend. His 
wrinkled weather-beaten face seemed to have been sculptured by 
kindness and good humour—a heavy almost white moustache, 
stone-grey hair and thoughtful eyes. He listened attentively to 
each of us; then he asked me a few questions after which, apolo- 
gizing to Lord Shaftesbury, he said he was obliged to decide in 
my favour. We all shook hands and I was free to join the Royal 
Flying Corps. 

First I visited Brigadier Warner and Colonel Webb Bowen 
and Major Ferdie Waldron at the War Office. They told me they 
wanted chaps who could ride, as it was they, it appeared, who 
had the hands for flying aircraft—a coaxing firmness, a sense of 
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communion as between the horse and the rider, with the almost 
equally live aircraft. It was a most encouraging welcome to 
adventure. 

In April 1915 I reported to Shoreham for instruction. After 
barely two hours of dual instruction I made my first solo flight. 
I was a bit anxious, but I had slept well that night and was on the 
tarmac at 6 a.m. My machine was a Maurice Farman Longhorn. 
I took off well and circuited the aerodrome a few times, and then 
—the test—I came in to land. To my astonishment I made a 
perfect landing. My instructor then made what I believe to have 
been a bad mistake. All relaxed as I was, after rather a tense 
experience, I was told to go up and do it again. I did my circuits 
and made an appalling landing, knocking out several struts, and 
I was not allowed to leave the aerodrome until I personally had 
put the damage right. 

My marriage to Morwenna was fixed for mid July, and I 
searched for married quarters. I found quite a nice suite in an 
hotel right by the aerodrome. Dusty infantry used to pass and 
repass on their way to various rendezvous in the course of their 
training. Later Morwenna and I often stood to watch them at the 
roadside and they would change from ‘It’s a long way to Tipper- 
ary’ to ‘Hallo, hallo, who’s your lady friend?’ as soon as they 
spotted Morwenna. The hours fled too fast. Hopes ran high and 
we believed we were on the way to victory—a costly victory 
indeed. 

We were married at Holy Trinity Church, Sloane Square; 
the reception was at 18 Cadogan Place and was quite a pre-war 
affair. We set off for our honeymoon to stay at a rather noble 
riverside mansion at Wallingford in my new two-seater, twenty 
horse-power, bronze-painted Standard—a gallant car which did 
splendid service for many years. 

It was not long before we moved to Gosport. Near there, in 
the charming village of Titchfield, we were lucky enough to be 
able to rent a delicious brick and timber cottage belonging to 
Hughes Stanton, a distinguished artist. The path leading to the 
front door was long and stone-paved, edged with rows of 
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Madonna lilies in full bloom. Compared with our rooms in Shore- 
ham, the Titchfield cottage was a positive paradise. 

Bron Lucas (Lord Lucas), who had been Minister of Agricul- 
ture when war broke out, had resigned in order to join the Royal 
Flying Corps. He came to Gosport when I was there and, as he 
was an old Hampshire Yeoman, we were very good friends. He 
and Bindon Blood, who was also taking his wings, often came over 
to Titchfield while we were at Gosport. Bron Lucas had lost a 
leg below the knee in South Africa, but he did not let this bother 
him when riding, neither did it seem to handicap him when 
flying. On one occasion he had a crash and he stepped unscathed 
out of the wreckage, with the exception of his wooden leg which 
was shattered in the machine. He went out over the lines in 
France and never returned—a splendid man and hard to replace. 

One evening on a flight round the Gosport area I was coming 
home at 6,000 feet; the sun was setting and below me was a 
dappled field of mackerel sky stretching to the horizon. One 
moment it was a white transparency and the next it had changed 
to a rainbow plain through which, here and there, gleamed green 
and yellow fields below. This experience I have never seen 
repeated. I have questioned a great many pilots and have never 
met one who remembers this miraculous effect. I am always 
grateful for the memory of this exquisite beauty—it is a memory 
which is blessed. I often damn machines and mechanical progress, 
but such clattering horrors can lead to exultation. 

We moved from Gosport to Hounslow at the end of August. 
One of my best friends at Hounslow was Pierre Van Rynveld— 
we collected our wings at about the same time. He was a brilliant 
pilot and very experimental, and nearly lost his life, as so many 
friends of mine actually did, while stunting. He was a South 
African, and I of course had ties with the Union, and this made a 
common bond. He was a great liver of life, but also a philosopher. 
We were later together in the Western Desert, and ultimately he 
rose to command the forces of the Union of South Africa, 
celestial and terrestrial, and also gained a knighthood for the first 
flight from Britain to the Cape of Good Hope. 
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The flight to Hounslow was my first long cross-country trip. 
It grew cloudy over London and it was a relief to spot the Staines 
reservoir, a splendid landfall which became a great friend. 

Morwenna and I rented a cottage on the river at Wraysbury, 
which was lovely, during September, and then in the late autumn 
we moved into London and stayed with my in-laws at 18 Cadogan 
Place. I motored down to Hounslow daily. It was about then 
that the first Zeppelin raids began, and there was an outcry 
about the lack of defensive measures. Because I had remarkable 
eyesight and saw well in the dark, I was asked to make a demon- 
stration flight and go up, of course with no hope of success, 
nominally to attack the raiders. A Zeppelin could climb almost 
vertically and zoom a thousand feet in a minute, while the old 
Shorthorn I flew took nearly an hour to gain 6,000 feet. Anyway 
I flew round over central London and took a look at Hyde Park 
to soothe the people’s nerves, with the noise of my engine in 
pursuit, not of the raider, but of contentment to the people. 

The first real aeroplane I flew was at Hounslow. It was an 
American machine, a Curtis, with wheel control for lateral 
manœuvres and stick control for elevation. When I took off, 
having flown nothing but the heavy-fisted Maurice Farmans, I 
yanked the machine into an almost vertical position, and then 
pushed the nose down almost into the ground. I received a shock. 
I needed the ‘hands’ Brigadier Warner had talked about. After 
a few seconds, literally between life and death, I got the hang of 
it and skidded round the country, afraid to bank properly with 
the wheel mechanism, and managed to make a peach of a landing. 
I took her off again and enjoyed the next chukker a lot more. 

It was at Hounslow that my great friend, Bindon Blood, was 
killed before my eyes when getting into a nose dive in a Martyn- 
side Scout. He was an intrepid fellow and had made tremendous 
progress in his flying. He was about the best of our bunch. He 
did a vertical turn at about 500 feet and stalled; his nose came 
down and he went straight into the ground, not a hundred yards 
from where I stood watching. The machine burst into flames. 
I and some mechanics ran to do what we could, but the flames 
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made any help impossible. Then, after what seemed almost a 
whole minute, to our amazement Bindon leaped out of the flaming 
cockpit and ran, his uniform alight, madly across the aerodrome. 
Another pilot, Sammy Saunders, ran across to meet him and 
knocked him down with his fist, then threw his own tunic over 
Bindon and put out the flames. I raced off to collect the doctor, 
and when we got back Bindon was lying on the ground, his 
uniform charred and partly stripped away, shaking, but appar- 
ently completely unmarked! He died of shock that night, but to 
this day I cannot understand how a man could have come out of 
that furnace apparently unmarked on the face or body. 

I was now in for another bout of lung trouble and was much 
in bed. It was decided to post me to Egypt where I was to join 
17 Squadron with Wing Commander Fuller, an old friend. 

An odd thing occurred after this posting. Morwenna and I 
were walking down Pall Mall, and were just turning towards 
Green Park, when out of the tail of my eye I caught sight of 
another fellow, Squadron Leader Freeman, with his wife, who I 
knew was also going to Egypt. I shouted to him and we all met 
for a gossip. He said that he had been going in the Persia, the 
liner I was to sail in, but had thought of asking to be transferred 
to a troopship sailing later, so getting a little longer leave, and 
his request had been agreed. I went at once to the Air Ministry 
and got the same permission. Later the Persia was sunk with the 
loss of almost all hands, and I was posted as among the missing. 

Leaving Morwenna was a devastating experience and this cruel 
moment of leavetaking seemed a moment of death. It was the 
many partings such as this that made the war doubly terrible; 
grief had to be mastered and misery suppressed, but our strong 
faith in the power of Christian Science helped us and gave us 
strength. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
1915—1916 


I saren from Plymouth at the end of December 1915 for Egypt. 
The troopship was stormbound in Plymouth for three days 
before getting away. We had a battalion of the South African 
Scottish on board, a very impressive unit. I was invited to join 
their route marches on two of the waiting days; the skirl of the 
bagpipes was thrilling—how splendid to be played into battle! 
I was reminded of Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills and The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft and of Jakin and Loo. We seemed to 
be living in a Kipling era. 

I was treated well and was allowed a deck cabin all to myself. 
The wings did it—they were marvellous friends during the first 
years of the war. The weather was appalling and I was duty 
officer the first night out. Fortunately I was a good sailor, but 
when I inspected between decks the sight was enough to turn 
most stomachs: hundreds of men lying in the throes of sickness, 
vomiting right and left, and on top of it an almost universal 
attack of dysentery. The stink and misery of the next twenty- 
four hours had to be smelled to be believed. In acute sea-sickness 
nothing matters, standards are shattered, decency is dead. 

Struggling up to the bridge that night to report was a relief 
after the horrors below. I love the sea. The bridge was a sort of 
hallowed place of authority in my imagination since childhood, 
and to be on the bridge on duty was an immense satisfaction. 

The church parade, the following Sunday in heavy weather, 
was held in the waist of the ship. I remember the hymn, ‘For 
Those in Peril on the Sea’. Three thousand voices made their 
appeal: South Africans, Australians and the British crew. All this 
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was intensely moving; its dramatic effect was emphasized by the 
submarine danger, but our voyage was a lucky one. It was the 
Persia ahead of us that was sunk and the trooper following us 
that was shelled by a submarine and suffered heavy casualties, 
while our vessel passed unscathed to Port Said. 

When I reported to 17 Squadron at Heliopolis I was thought 
to be a ghost, and I saw my name on a notice announcing the 
sinking of the Persia as being among the missing. 

I went into the desert fairly soon after my arrival at Heliopolis, 
but one incident I remember before going off to join Van 
Rynveld’s flight at Ed Dab’a. I had been spending the evening 
in Cairo and was on my way back in what we used to call a ‘gin 
palace’—a large R.F.C. limousine. I saw a group of Egyptians 
gathered round a big car, apparently in trouble. I told my driver 
to stop and I went over to find out what it was all about. It 
seemed some vital part had failed. I offered to give the party a 
lift and this offer was eagerly accepted. It turned out that my 
passengers included the crown prince and his sister. It was 
explained to me that the prince was ‘a naughty boy’ who had been 
in Cairo ‘on the side’ and might be in severe trouble if he were 
found out. My driver, after passing the palace sentries, took us 
silently as a ghost car, gliding to a halt. The young prince and 
princess thanked me effusively and slunk away. I had invited 
them to the aerodrome, and wondered if perhaps this action 
might be worth a third-class Order of the Nile—but no, the 
whole affair was top secret. 

I took off for Ed Dab’a a few days later; it was easy to find as 
it was on the coast and almost impossible to miss. Van Rynveld 
was in fine form and he asked me to take my turn at cooking. 
There were five of us, and when it was my turn I suggested 
scrambled eggs and asked Pierre how many eggs he would like 
me to use. His answer was, ‘Forty’! I thought he was being funny, 
but not at all, he had said forty and he meant forty. I was amazed. 
The eggs in the desert are small, rather bantam in size, but forty 
was a stomach full! However, I used them and Pierre wolfed the 
lot—he was a magnificent doer. 
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He and I carried out an interesting operation when raiding the 
Siwa Oasis. From our base it was beyond our radius of action; 
so Pierre arranged to send out a camel detachment with -petrol 
to establish a base seventy-five miles out, the idea being that we 
would fly out there, refuel, and then a single machine, Pierre’s, 
was to fly on to Siwa and carry out its bombing mission, and I 
was to stand by with the second or rescue machine. 

On the day we flew up the coast to a landing ground near 
Matruh, preparatory to setting off the next morning for the 
desert rendezvous, I had an odd experience. Pierre and I were 
flying parallel to the coast just inland with a big bank of white 
clouds piled up on our left, our machines about 200 yards apart. 
I was surprised to see a third machine keeping formation on my 
left. I looked at it carefully and saw that it was flying in the centre 
of a sort of target in which the aircraft was the bull. I waved a 
hand and the shadow pilot waved back, and for a moment I had 
an uncomfortable suspicion that this was an announcement of 
death, but then I realized that the strange shadow on my left 
was a natural phenomenon—it was a reflection effect. Pierre 
had not noticed the ‘third machine’ as he was too far from the 
clouds. 

Next morning, at first light, we took off for the desert rendez- 
vous. We found the camels and some armoured cars furnished 
by the Duke of Westminster, to whom I had dropped messages 
from time to time at Matruh, the headquarters of his famous 
armoured car formation. 

Pierre refuelled and took off. It was an anxious time waiting— 
four hours was the estimated duration of the flight. I had a helio 
to flash on the line of return, and I kept this flashing from three 
and a half hours onwards. Four and a half hours went by and still 
no sign of Pierre. I was on the point of starting up my engine in 
order to go out and look for him when a tiny speck appeared over 
the horizon. It looked as if Pierre was going to miss us as he was 
going very wide. I flashed like mad, and in the end he saw us and 
altered his course. When he landed he was utterly done in. He 
lay on the ground on his back, arms stretched out in complete 
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exhaustion. Desert flying with a doubtful petrol capacity is a 
great strain. 

From Ed Dab’a I was sent to take over a flight in the Fayum 
Oasis, a happy change from the coast. It was intensively culti- 
vated, irrigated from the Nile and a real paradise. That month 
the beans were in flower—they were a main crop and their scent 
was overpowering ; it sweetened the air for miles out in the desert 
and even scented the sky. Thousands of feet up the scent of the 
beans welcomed returning pilots. It was stupendous, sensual, 
luxurious and thrilling. I loved too the eastern smells of burning 
camel dung and spices from the neighbouring villages. 

The morning after my arrival to take over, I set off at dawn to 
follow the pilot I was relieving, on a conducted flight to the most 
distant objective, the Bahariya Oasis, which was about 180 miles 
out; not far in these days, but then, with aircraft flying not more 
than eighty miles an hour, it meant over four hours’ flying. This 
distant reconnaissance was undertaken twice a week, and it was 
done alone, since the observer’s seat was filled with a temporary 
extra fuel tank. 

Away we went. My guide’s machine was a little faster than 
mine, so he gained on me. I was busy keeping an eye on him and 
the revolution counter (we were not supposed to exceed 1,400 
revolutions), and I did not bother about my course. Nearly two 
hours out he was getting a little dim, when suddenly, without 
warning, a dust storm blew up. The desert threw up vast clouds 
of brown dust and grit, and my guide was lost to me. I found 
myself in a mess, as it was useless flying blind in search of a nearby 
but unknown objective, and fuel must not be wasted. I had only 
the vaguest idea of what bearing to fly on to make the Fayum. 
It looked like ending in an unpleasant forced landing in the desert, 
and then sitting about in the hope of a rescue machine spotting me 
—a very hard thing to do in all those hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of emptiness. 

I remembered my Christian Science. I did a few turns, and 
while circling achieved a state of contemplation. ‘There is no life, 
truth, intelligence, nor substance in matter. All is infinite Mind and 
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its infinite manifestation, for God is All-in-all.’ I recited the words 
instinctively and became aware of a prompting—the bearing on 
which I should fly became known to me. I swung on to it and 
calculated a time scale. In just over two hours I throttled down and 
came through the dust to land in the centre of my aerodrome. 
Christian Science had saved me. 

At first most of us treated the desert with the respect it 
deserved. There were too many stories of pilots dying of thirst 
beside their damaged aircraft, after breaking open the compass 
and drinking the mercury and so on, to be forgotten before the 
call of the desert took command. It did so with me. 

After a month or so I found myself idiotically landing a hundred 
or more miles out simply for the immeasurable delight of walking 
on the sand that few feet, and probably no European feet, had 
trodden before. The desert wooed me and very nearly claimed me. 

It happened like this. I was doing a line reconnaissance about 
seventy miles out and had an observer named Garod with me. 
We spotted an oval-shaped snow-white depression of consider- 
able size, surrounded by a black escarpment of high cliffs. This 
looked like the ideal landing ground and we came down to 
investigate. 

Now one of the catches in desert flying is the difficulty of 
judging one’s height above the ground, as often the ground is 
virgin sand with not so much as a stick or a stone to give it sub- 
stance, The horizon is the safeguard, but landing in a depression 
the horizon is lost. I put my head over the side of the cockpit at 
what I estimated to be about 200 feet above the ground to take a 
look and, by the grace of God with the brilliant sun behind me, 
I saw the shadow of an aircraft and its wheels coming up to meet 
mine. I flattened out just in time to save my undercarriage, but 
my tail skid hit the floor with an almighty thump and brought 
home to us the narrowness of our escape. On getting home we 
found the rudder pillar so bent that there was barely enough play 
for navigation. My love of the desert remained inviolate, but 
my approach to my love in the future was more circumspect. 

The Lincolnshire Yeomanry were our close neighbours, their 
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lines barely a mile away. They were most hospitable, and now and 
again I rode out into the desert with them on patrol. Occasionally 
I was invited to breakfast with the corps commander, General 
Dallas, at his headquarters in Fayum, where we would discuss 
the situation in the various oases. It amused me to think that I 
might describe myself as commanding the Royal Flying Corps 
in the Western Desert with only two machines! 

The cultivation in the Fayum Oasis compensated for the loss 
of a great pleasure at Ed Dab’a, which had been borrowing a 
horse and hacking out across the desert to a small depression 
which glowed with red, purple and white anemones; I kept my 
tent full of them. 

After about four months I had a piece of luck. One of my 
pilots out on reconnaissance was thirty minutes overdue. I came 
to the conclusion that I must go out with the rescue machine, 
and so, with a mechanic and a spare wheel and various odds and 
ends, I took off. About sixty miles out there was an emergency 
landing ground. I made for this, and to my relief I saw the missing 
aircraft apparently all right on the ground. Beside it was a signal, 
laid out in white calico strips, and on reference to the code, which 
fortunately I had remembered to take with me, I read: ‘All well, 
proceeding to base.’ So back we went. I made a brief reference 
to this incident in my report which percolated through to Air 
Marshal Salmond, and it turned out that I was the only officer 
on detachment who had ever remembered to make use of the 
air marshal’s pet code. He was so gratified that I was immediately 
promoted to the rank of flight commander and recommended for 
posting to England. At about the same time I obtained the 
substantive rank of captain in the Hampshire Yeomanry. 

Going home meant going to France, but it also meant a spell 
of leave with Morwenna, and I was delighted to hear the news. 
Very soon I reported to Heliopolis, and for a few nights while 
waiting there I slept near the lines of the Bikanir Camel Corps and 
enjoyed the eastern smells and the noises of the camels, roaring 
and blowing out their water bladders, and dreamed of stories 
from the Arabian Nights. 
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I went home via Marseilles, and the Mediterranean was kind 
enough, and the train journey across France was almost normal. 
It was only at Calais, mixing with men going home on leave, 


that the nearness of trench warfare and the battlefields of Flanders 
became evident. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
1916—1917 


MorwENNA was waiting for me at my parents’ home in Eaton 
Square, and for a few days of happiness we forgot the war. Then 
I was posted to Gosport, already replete with happy memories. 
I was to be chief flying instructor, working for Wing Commander 
Robert Lorraine, the actor and flying man legend. 

He told me to press on with instruction. Twenty pilot replace- 
ments were necessary for France within three weeks or a month. 
I looked round my hangars and was horrified by the state of the 
machines, mostly ancient Avros and a few de Havillands to 
make weight, a thoroughly un-airworthy lot. I reported this to 
the wing commander. He blew up and said I must get on with what 
I was given. I flatly refused. I said I would not risk the life and 
nerve of any pupil in such machines. He raged at me and even- 
tually I said I would take some of the aircraft up myself to see 
how they performed. I took off in three of them, or rather in two 
of them. The engine bearers of the third broke while taxi-ing out 
to take off. The other two were sloppy and almost impossible to 
handle, with broken ribs in the wings. After that Robert Lorraine 
apologized very handsomely. He agreed I was justified, and set 
about collecting some crates with a chance of getting into the 
air. They arrived in about three or four days—a worrying delay. 

Then came another shock. My pupils were destined for night 
flying in France, and I must sign a certificate for each of them 
before being posted, certifying that they had landed over the 
flares. 

I thought to myself: ‘These wretched chaps have hardly done 
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fifteen hours’ flying apiece and I am to push them off into the 
night skies!’ I determined not to do it and to concentrate on get- 
ting these pupils really competent at home in daylight. Then with 
the feel of the aircraft as a part of themselves they would be able 
to compete in the co-operation so much needed between pilot 
and aircraft in the dark. 

I assembled all my pupils in a flight shed, the hangar doors 
were shut and I addressed them. I said that I wanted their co- 
operation and complete silence about what I was going to say. 
Then I told them of my instructions and their faces became 
blank. I told them what I intended to do, to make airmen of them 
and not corpses. I told them that I would sign all their certificates 
about landing over flares, but the flares they landed over would be 
lit at sunset and they would land in good visibility in twilight. 
The instruction went extraordinarily well and in due course we 
all said goodbye. Three weeks later I was sent for by the wing 
commander to report to the orderly room in the Fort for what 
I expected to be a dressing-down. On the contrary, he said that 
he thought I would like to know that he had received a report 
on the flying officers I had instructed. ‘It says’, he said, ‘that they 
were far and away the best draft that ever came to France.’ I was 
intensely thankful that I had been vindicated. 

I was due to go to France with a de Havilland Scout squadron 
in about a fortnight. I was standing on the aerodrome talking with 
Robert Lorraine and he asked me how long I had been married. 
‘Only two years,’ I said. He looked at me in astonishment. ‘Only 
two years!’ he said. ‘If I thought I could say that after two years, 
I would marry tomorrow.’ The words somehow impressed me. 
A few days later in my flight shed Robert Lorraine came to see 
me and showed me a telegram, asking him to recommend a flight 
commander for experimental flying work at Orford Ness. He 
said he thought if I liked the idea it might give a me few more 
weeks, or even months, at home. 

I gladly accepted. Morwenna and I rented a three-roomed 
bungalow on the Sudbourne Hall estate. It was about ten minutes’ 
walk from the ferry to the island on which the experimental 
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station was sited. The bungalow was rather a jolly place, right 
away from the village. It had a small garden and I soon got this 
into trim on the chance of the job lasting longer than expected. 
We laid out about twenty pounds on installing inside sanitation, 
as the outside earth closet was a big drawback to begin with. 

Squadron Leader Wanklyn was the commanding officer, a 
very charming man who controlled his mixed team of scientists 
in uniform, civilians and pilots with tact and foresight. It was a 
happy command. I found that my work was mainly with Robbie 
Bourdillon, an ex-Cambridge don, rather a wild, dedicated man, 
utterly absorbed in his subject—aerial bombing and navigation. 

He looked with distrust at my immaculate breeches and equally 
immaculate boots by Maxwells and my fur-collared, fur-lined 
flying coat, my well-polished Sam Browne belt and, of course, 
peaked cap. Except while at the Air Ministry, when I wore the 
uniform of the Royal Air Force, I invariably wore the uniform 
of the Hampshire Carabiniers. 

Robbie was usually completely unkempt, his huge red mous- 
tache untrimmed, his hair unruly and his cheeks often badly 
shorn. From the first I was impressed by his selflessness. He was 
genuine to the core, straight, sincere, unprejudiced and imagina- 
tive. I admired his character and we became tremendous friends. 
I experimented with his bombs of every kind: nose-fused, tail- 
fused, instantaneous, delayed action; heavy case, light case, high 
explosive, incendiary and so on. I dropped bombs from all 
heights, from almost ground level, with delayed action fuses, to 
heights of 12,000 feet. Our bomb sights were none too good and, 
though a bad workman complains of his tools, I must admit that 
I made the sights an excuse for some pretty poor shots—after 
all, we were all beginners. 

With the idea of interfering with communications, I experi- 
mented in tearing up telegraph poles and cutting telegraph wires 
from the air. I trailed a bomb on the end of a cable in which was 
incorporated a weak link supposed to break at a given strain. 
The idea was to sweep the bomb beneath the lines of telegraph 
wires and carry the lot away. My best effort was to break six 
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lines of wires and root up two poles, the aircraft having shuddered 
as the weak link parted. 

A far-reaching experiment was the testing of the Constantinescu 
synchronized gun. This was designed to fire through the pro- 
peller, a bold idea and it worked. Constantinescu worked wearing 
white kid gloves and his supply seemed inexhaustible. With the 
inventor, I fired thousands of rounds through a propeller on 
engine bearers on the ground. It took days of infinite patience to 
perfect the adjustments necessary before testing in the air. The 
first flight I made with this gun I holed my propellers in a good 
many places ; fortunately the blades did not splinter—a splintered 
propeller blade might cut a leading edge, which would be un- 
attractive. 

In my spare time I designed two gun-mountings. One, an 
hydraulically operated affair for a pusher machine, worked well 
on the ground but had too much wobble in flight; the second 
was designed for use on a B.E.2C and was a success. 

I had got permission to go Zeppelin hunting if I got a chance. 
The permission was hard to get, as technically our station was 
not supposed to take part in defence ; so my second gun-mounting 
was designed especially for this work. It was a handy contraption 
lying along the cowling when not in use, and when in use swinging 
backwards to clear the top plane, and then forwards to be auto- 
matically clipped on the rear edge of the centre section. The 
method of attack was to aim the machine and not the gun, and 
it worked. 

The appalling thing in connection with this gun was that I was 
detailed to fly a senior officer over to France to spend some days 
up and down the lines. Naturally I wanted to make sure that my 
aircraft was as fit as it could be made. The moon was full and 
Zeppelins accordingly not to be expected, so I decided to have 
my engine down and give it an overhaul. That very night with the 
moon blazing in the sky, astonishingly, a Zeppelin came over 
our coastline and actually hung over our aerodrome at about 
3,000 feet for several minutes, quite still. I was on the mainland 
at the time and stood miserably with Morwenna, as we watched 
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a marvellous target with no chance of engaging. Incidentally a 
Zeppelin in the bag just then was worth, if not a V.C., a certain 
D.S.O. The object was to shoot into the envelope from below 
at the stern, not a dangerous or difficult task by moonlight. 

Ned Grosvenor came to join us for a short time. He was a very 
amusing companion and was known as the ‘fat boy’, as indeed 
he was—about twenty stones, owing to some glandular malad- 
justment. He had been one of the first men to fly and had a 
Blériot at Eaton in the very early days. I was the only pilot he 
would fly with a compliment to my caution. It was terrifying 
to see how many of the best pilots threw their lives away 
stunting. 

Collett, a New Zealander, was one of our finest pilots. He had 
had part of his face swept away in a crash in a Morane, and his 
nose, he assured us, was pure silver with grafted skin concealing 
the metal. Anyway, he was a good advertisement for the plastic 
surgeons. He had collected every kind of decoration—nothing 
daunted Collett. 

I had to test out the first parachute at Orford Ness—it was the 
first attempt to drop a man from the air. It had a fine name— 
the Guardian Angel. I dropped endless dummies, the weight and 
shape of a man, mostly with success. The main thing was the 
packing. The parachute was hooked up to the roof of a hangar 
and then we went round it like a lot of old women folding the 
envelope. Very dicey it was, but my flight sergeant got the hang 
of it and we dropped over twenty dummies without a mishap. 
Collett and I drew lots to decide which of us should drop the 
other. I won, so I dropped him. He did not actually jump, but 
got out of the passenger’s seat and stood on the wing holding on 
to a strut. He then pulled the release cord and away he went, 
tugged off the wing. He made a good landing, rolled over and 
pulled his quick-release to get rid of the chute. 

From that day onwards the art of parachuting went from 
strength to strength—secret agents and pigeons behind the lines 
to start with, right up to the mass dropping of parachute troops 
which is normal practice today. 
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Collett soon after this went over to France and collected a 
German machine, a Fokker, that had been shot down behind the 
lines in pretty good order. He was to take this aircraft on a demon- 
stration flight around the country. He was flying north one day, 
when he saw below him the Firth of Forth Bridge. This was 
too much for him: the temptation to loop under the bridge was 
irresistible. He swooped down and was successful; but he must 
do it again—down he came and again he won. Then a third 
time, for luck, before proceeding to his destination. It was his 
last loop. He went straight into the drink: a gallant ending, but 
what a loss to all of us and the country he served so well! The 
incident was reported from a passing ship. 

A most splendid pilot, Brown—I cannot remember his 
Christian name—one of the prodigious men of that tribe—he 
killed himself at Orford Ness in a skylarking fit of stunting in a 
Bristol Fighter. There was a high wind and this reckless fellow 
flew down wind and then, at fifty feet, he rolled. One of his wing 
tips touched the top of a dike and the pieces were strewn about 
the country for a distance of over a mile. 

Talking of diving into the drink, I nearly got the same fate at 
Orford Ness. I had to take an aircraft on a climb in bad weather. 
I went up through some 10,000 feet of cloud, taking notes of the 
climb up to 14,000. Rather stupidly I did not head inland, but 
flew more or less north along the coast, or so I imagined. I circled 
round with the climb completed, on the chance of seeing a hole 
in the clouds as sometimes happens, even in thick weather. I was 
charmed to see exactly what I wanted, a lovely funnel with green 
fields smiling in the sun and all that to welcome me. Down the 
funnel I went, in a tight spiral, when lo and behold, the green 
fields turned out to be the green seas, and as this was borne in on 
me, my engine spluttered to a halt. I suppose I was 1,000 feet up 
and the land was nowhere in sight. I thought I was for it, and then 
remembered that the thing to do was to shove the aircraft into a 
nosedive in the hope of getting the propeller swinging again. 
Down I went. The sea was just about to swallow me up when 
pop—bang! My engine resumed power. I skimmed over the 
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waves and thanked the powers that be for my survival. I had 
miscalculated my drift and was about six miles out to sea. 

Of course the hairbreadth escapes mount up, and everyone has 
endless stories about them, but the few I have mentioned are 
rather outstanding in my memory. At that time we were all 
learners ; we were all empiricists, though too often the experience 
that might have been the most important turned out to be the 
last on this side of the grave. 

A very interesting job I had while at Orford Ness was the 
interviewing of ace fighter pilots with the object of discovering 
and tabulating their accounts of the tactics and stratagems they 
employed in aerial combat. 

Captain Albert Ball, afterwards awarded a posthumous V.C., 
was among these visitors. He was absurdly young, just nineteen, 
and seemed to know no fear. He wasa retiring, quiet, good-hearted 
boy and he was very shy. I could get very little out of him that 
was helpful from my point of view in compiling records. His 
favourite gambit, it appeared, was to manceuvre in such a way as 
to meet an opponent head on. The issue was then resolved in a 
shooting match. He never gave way and accepted a head-on 
collision as a reasonable risk. He pitted his nerve against his 
opponents, and repeated this history of his experience again and 
again. It was just that simple—paramount courage and a bit of 
luck. 

The curious thing about his visit was this: it was bitterly cold 
and the aerodrome was frozen hard. Ball asked me if he might 
have a flight in one of my Bristol Scouts, as he had never flown 
one before. Naturally I agreed. He got on very well in the air, 
but his landing was atrocious. He wrecked the undercarriage. 
Well, this may happen to the best of us, and when he asked if he 
might take up another Scout, I felt I could not refuse, so away he 
went again, and once more he wrecked the undercarriage on 
landing. Very crestfallen, he asked tentatively if he could take up 
a third machine, but I was obliged to refuse. This cherry-cheeked 
boy, disheartened, went off to a corner of a hangar and consoled 
himself by eating, so he said, seven pounds of chocolates—and 
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he was exceedingly sick. Yes, this was Captain Albert Ball, V.C., 
the gallant fighter pilot, whose name was and still is known as 
well as or better than that of the famous German, Richthofen. 
My heart went out to him—how cruel is war. 

It was odd how foolishly fond I became of my bombs. I 
remember how, one day at Orford Ness, I was to drop a 360- 
pound heavy case bomb with an instantaneous nose fuse. Instruc- 
tions were given that if a target became obscured through low 
visibility, or became unavailable from some other cause, pilots 
were to jettison their bombs in the sea and never land with full 
racks. 

Clouds came over and I was supposed to say goodbye to my 
360-pounder. I was really fond of that bomb and, like a fool, I 
decided to bring it home. Fortunately I made a good landing. 
Bourdillon, who was watching horrified, ran out to the machine 
and held up his hand for me to stop. He came over and found 
that the safety pin holding the spindle, guarding the safety 
device, had become displaced and the safety device had spun off. 
The bomb was alive with an instantaneous nose fuse, and a bad 
landing would have set it off; I suppose, by rights, I ought to 
have been blown sky high. Anyway, I saved my bomb, but I 
was never the same fool again. 

There were some very good days at Orford Ness. It was good 
to walk on the marshes and see the samphire and the sea lavender. 
Occasionally I used to go over to Campsea Ash to shoot with 
Lord Ullswater, the late Speaker of the House of Commons, an 
office he occupied as Mr Lowther for some sixteen years. He was 
one of the old school; he answered some inquiry of mine con- 
cerning his son, then in the Royal Flying Corps, with a certain 
amount of disdain. ‘He is no good!’ he said. I was astonished, 
as his son was a very distinguished officer. I protested. ‘No’, he 
repeated. ‘No, he is no good. He has no Latin or Greek, no 
Classics.’ I thought to myself: ‘Well, he has got on remarkably 
well without them.’ 

A Bristol Fighter was delivered to my flight for a report. A very 
attractive aircraft, and the only crab I found was the arrangement 
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of the fuel tanks—four of them were quite separate. When one 
tank was dry the change-over to the next one was a complicated 
affair requiring the manipulation of several taps in a particular 
order. I know that I sat for nearly two hours in the cockpit, 
practising the movements until I got them or more less automatic 
and I found I was able to do the drill with my eyes shut. I noticed 
that a dozen of these aeroplanes were to be ferried to France from 
Farnborough by very inexperienced pilots. The pilots were 
going to Farnborough in a batch, never having seen a Bristol 
before, and were expected to fly them safely to St Omer. I sent 
an urgent message to Farnborough, saying that these pilots 
should not be allowed to take off for France without special 
instruction in the control of the fuel supply. Were this precaution 
not observed, the Bristols would be lost en route in the course of 
some unnecessary forced landing. No notice was taken of my 
warning, but its justification was discovered too late. Seven of 
the batch of twelve were written off in forced landings, due to 
misunderstanding of the fuel drill, and of the seven pilots, two 
were killed and some others injured. Seven pilots and seven 
costly machines thrown away through stupidity, or if you like 
to face the truth, through fear of offending a higher authority 
by questioning and criticizing an order. It happened over and 
over again. There were lives lost, material lost, in the service of 
personal interest and advancement, the ladder of promotion. A 
senior officer is never wrong! 

One of Robbie Bourdillon’s best efforts was the famous 
phosphorous bomb. This was for use against Zeppelin attack 
and was a big light-case bomb weighing a hundred pounds or 
more. It was used with a three-second delay fuse to allow the 
dropping aircraft time to get clear before the explosion. It had 
an effective spread, equal to the equivalent of a circle with a 
diameter of some 300 yards. On detonation, the phosphorous 
grains flew out into an umbrella of sticky atoms, any of which 
landing on the envelope of a Zeppelin would set it alight and 
blow it to pieces after piercing the outer skin. 

A tremendous ‘do’ was laid on to demonstrate this invention. 
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King George V came himself, accompanied by Field Marshal 
Lord French and all the gilded staff, about a hundred in all. It 
was unfortunately rather a poor day and the clouds down to 
500 feet. Now this bomb had to be released from 1,000 feet or 
more, if its full effect was to be properly demonstrated. I took off 
with the bomb and sailed around above the clouds, looking for an 
opening through which to release the bomb. I was pretty anxious, 
as an error of judgment might result in sprinkling the monarch 
and all he surveyed. 

Luck was with me, however, as I saw an opening in the clouds 
and immediately below the river side of the aerodrome. This 
was in the target area. I pressed the button and away she went; 
a lovely sight of a ballooning grey fountain dripping towards the 
earth. I was sent for by His Majesty. 

George V, though not a tall man, was an impressive figure, 
very upright and all over the look of a sailor emphasized by his 
neat sailor’s beard, though on this occasion he was wearing the 
uniform of a field marshal. He had a fine deep voice and spoke 
gruffly. I met him on several occasions, both in public and in 
private, and was genuinely impressed by his personality and 
force of character. 

A rejoinder of his, which I overheard at Hurlingham, when 
watching a game of polo between Spanish and English teams, 
very aptly portrayed the man. I was standing immediately behind 
the king, and next to him sat King Alfonso of Spain. There 
was a minor incident—an Englishman was crossed by a Spaniard 
close to the boards in front of us. The Englishman shouted: 
‘You bloody Dago!’ 

King Alfonso turned to King George and asked: ‘Dago— 
what is Dago?’ 

‘Any bloody foreigner,’ was King George’s answer. 

The king shook hands and congratulated me on the success 
of my demonstration. He was very favourably impressed by 
Bourdillon’s ingenuity. Next in the line of handshaking was 
Field Marshal Lord French. His hand was dead, cold, lifeless, 
podgy and disturbing. I knew in some way or another that he 
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was extraordinarily unwell, and circumstances proved this to be 
true. 

That night a patrol from a west country battalion had a casualty. 
One of the men remarked on the glowworms around and picked 
up a piece of glowing phosphorous—it was a glowworm with a 
sting! 

Robbie Bourdillon and I initiated blind flying at Orford Ness. 
We improvised a hood which completely shut in the pilot, leaving 
him in the dark to navigate by his illuminated instruments. There 
was a dual control and a second pilot sat in the observer’s seat. 
We got pretty good at it, and the co-pilot seldom had to get the 
hooded pilot out of trouble. It was a success but far from fool- 
proof. I was supposed to demonstrate our theories, and I often 
flew in very thick fog, when all aircraft were grounded over 
country that was well known to me, following roads and rivers 
and railways. They thought me mad one morning when I drifted 
in out of the fog at Martlesham Heath. That was an easy one to 
find, near the coast and the river running up to Woodbridge. 

At Farnborough, on one occasion, I had to collect a new Bristol 
Scout and there was dense fog. I got permission to take off, and 
soon gained the sunshine at 6,000 feet. It was a happy journey 
to the coast which I knew would be clear, and I easily picked up 
my bearings over Harwich and flew northwards towards Orford 
Ness, until about six miles away my engine conked out. The 
marshes were under me and there was nowhere to land. I shoved 
the nose down and a trickle of petrol came through and the engine 
coughed and roared up. Another minute and, as I flattened out, 
the engine died again, this time for good; but that extra minute 
had saved the situation. I skimmed the dike at the aerodrome 
perimeter and just made it. On the marshes there would have been 
an appalling break up. 

Another miscalculation was ona trip I undertook when ferrying 
a machine from Birmingham to Hounslow. I left Birmingham 
aerodrome in a splendid thunderstorm and climbed right out of 
the weather. I had worked out my course, making allowance for 
drift, and sat enjoying the sunshine until I judged I ought to be 
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closing in on London. I came down through the clouds, then not 
too black, and found myself over a town with magnificent build- 
ings astride a river. I knew I had been blown well off my course 
when I saw this and was thoroughly foxed. In the end I landed at 
what turned out to be Newmarket to get my whereabouts—the 
town I was fool enough not to recognize was Cambridge! 

I was soon off from Newmarket, but at Saffron Walden I ran 
into the father and mother of a storm with hail, and it was as 
black as night. I was literally beaten down, and landed in a field 
of clover and waited for the storm to play itself out. I found a 
shepherd handy, and in due course prepared to get under way. I 
went through the drill, switch off, air closed, suck in and then pull 
round the propeller. I asked the shepherd if he would give the 
prop a jerk and showed him how to proceed, then I climbed in. 
He rather funked it and I don’t blame him. He made a poor 
attempt and dismally failed. Impatiently I got out and instead of 
improvising some chocks, I chanced it and swung the prop myself. 
Away she went. I stood back to run round the plane to get into 
my seat, but I had given her too much throttle and, to my horror, 
she began to move forward at gathering speed, and as I got 
opposite the cockpit I had to jump back to avoid the tail plane 
as it swept past. Just off the floor the aircraft crashed into a high 
thorn fence and was wrecked. 

Never have I felt more ashamed. What a bloody mess! I had to 
report the incident, and it was overlooked. This, more by luck 
than good management, was only my second badly damaged 
plane. Normally a pilot is expected to write off three machines— 
or he was expected to in those early days—before he came in for 
much criticism. My blind flying had had a bit of a rebuff. 

The winter following my arrival at Orford Ness brought me a 
lot of sickness. My lungs played up and I spent quite a good deal 
of time in bed. Frequently I flew with high temperatures as, 
believing in Christian Science, I saw the unreality of ill-health. 

The following spring I was posted to a night flying squadron 
on the defence of London. My flight was at East Harling, near 
Thetford. All my pilots, from time to time, went out in search 
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of Zeppelins, mainly over the North Sea, in the hope of intercep- 
tion on the way home, but neither they nor I ever sighted a single 
one. The nearest I got to seeing one during these operations was 
when a Zeppelin obervation capsule was trailed across our aero- 
drome at about 800 feet, after being lowered from an airship 
many thousands of feet up through the cloud layer. Quite a good 
dodge, I thought, on that occasion. After all my pilots had taken 
off, I followed on Zanzibar—this was a very fine de Havilland 
presented by the island of Zanzibar. It was specially engined and 
had a magnificent rate of climb. My flight sergeant was in the 
nose with his machine gun. We made direct for the North Sea 
and cruised about at height, waiting for the dawn and a possible 
straggler. There was not a sign, but about forty miles away a 
Zeppelin was shot down by anti-aircraft gunfire. As in racing, so 
in war, our fortunes are in the laps of the gods. 

Soon after this I was pushed off to hospital again for observa- 
tion. I was made to lie for days without moving, and was carried 
about on a stretcher—I could never make out quite why. Appar- 
ently I was supposed to have some strange disorder associated 
with flying. 

Finally I was found partially fit and was chosen for a very 
interesting and responsible appointment at the Air Ministry. I 
became a G.S.O.2 in charge of aerial bombing and navigation, 
second to my G.I., Robbie Bourdillon. 


CHAPTER SIX 
1917-1918 


ON mY appointment at the Air Ministry I managed to buy the 
lease of a very charming small house, 26 Chapel Street, Belgrave 
Square. The Zeppelins were around and the lease was going for 
next to nothing. Funny to think of the air raids in 1917 and 
compare them with those of the last war, a mere gnat to an eagle, 
but none the less London was unpopular just then. Our anti- 
aircraft barrage was far more deadly than the German bombs. 
During an attack, when the barrage went up, the shrapnel fell 
so thick and fast that the railings of some London squares 
glittered so much with sparks that they might almost have been 
magnesium fireworks out of a Christmas cracker. 

I had my own room at the Air Ministry. At the request of Air 
Marshal Trenchard, my first task was to write a handbook, really 
a series of leaflets, describing and illustrating every bomb in use 
or projected. I also had to outline the elementary principles 
governing the strategic and tactical uses of bombs of all types. 

Before getting down to the laborious technical details, the 
drawing of the bombs and their component parts, the description 
of bomb carriers and bomb sights and so on, I thought I had 
better start off on the right foot and get the air marshal to approve 
the general principles I wanted officially adopted. I drafted these 
principles rather on the lines which would have pleased the great 
Clausewitz. I set out twelve axioms which I cannot detail 
now, but I clearly remember the first. This laid down that the 
first principle to be observed in the use of bombs was to produce 
the maximum results with the minimum of risk. 

I sent my prefatory paragraphs down to Air Marshal Trenchard 
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for his reactions. I did not have long to wait before I was sum- 
moned to his room. 

‘Gribble, he said, ‘did you write this?’—pointing to the 
opening axiom. 

“Yes, sir, I did’, I answered. 

‘Do you think it is sportin’?’ he asked dourly. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I don’t think it is sportin’. I don’t think it is 
sportin’ at all. I don’t think we can win the war if we are too 
sportin’.’ 

Air Marshal Trenchard—‘ Boom’ as we called him—remained 
silent. He stared at his desk in deep thought, and after what 
seemed a long wait he looked up and said: ‘Let it stand.’ 

I thanked him, and the first handbook on aerial bombing was 
issued and was in circulation within a few weeks. 

Talking of the air marshal, I have another anecdote concerning 
him. Soon after this he commanded the Independent Air Force 
somewhere down by the Swiss frontier. This Independent Air 
Force was a special bombing command, this being its sole 
mission. They had not been there more than a few days, and had 
made only a few sorties, when I got a furious and imperious signal 
about bomb failure. ‘What has happened to your bombs?’ or 
something of that sort. I instantly asked permission to fly down 
with my Bristol Fighter, always at my disposal while at the Air 
Ministry, to see what the trouble could be. 

Another signal : ‘I want no brass hats, send the lowest denomi- 
nation of officer.’ I sent a young equipment officer. In due course 
I had his report: ‘Safety-pins not withdrawn—all well!’ 

As I have pointed out, we were all empiricists and the obvious 
errors most of us made were beyond belief. Maybe minds get a 
bit clogged with boredom or strain; extremes sometimes produce 
extremes. 

Of ‘Boom’, we all said that 50 per cent of his decisions were 
wrong and 50 per cent right. We blessed him for making deci- 
sions at all—too many dithered, sat on the fence and did nothing. 
As Billy Butlin has wisely cracked: ‘If you make no mistakes, 
you make nothing.’ 
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One morning I was faced with a scheme for the destruction 
of the Rhine bridges. Who the hopeful was who gave birth to 
this particular nonsense I have no idea. All I know is that the 
plan was put forward in all seriousness. It consisted of a proposal 
for a formation attack on one of the Rhine bridges by bombers 
dropping twenty-pound, high-explosive, heavy-case bombs. 
Such bombs would not have scratched the surface of the prodigi- 
ous structures. (Bourdillon was then on the way to perfecting a 
bomb especially designed for such purposes. This was a light-case 
bomb weighing 2,000 pounds to be used with a tail fuse and a 
twenty-second delay.) 

These bombs it was intended to lay on the target, released 
from about fifty feet, so making absolutely certain there was no 
mistake. The approach was to be at almost ground level, hedge- 
hopping and so avoiding anti-aircraft fire and foxing the machine 
gunners on the ground. This attack was to be accompanied by a 
diversion above laid on with fighters. I went to see the authority 
concerned and exploded the whole farce. Had this scheme not 
been submitted for my criticism, many lives and aircraft would 
assuredly have been thrown away uselessly. 

Throughout this period, of course, there were frequent tests 
and experiments with various forms of arms and equipment. I 
carried out personally some of these tests both in the air and on 
the ground. At one of these tests of a machine gun adapted for 
aerial combat, I was invited to give my opinion. I saw the gun 
fired and tried it out myself, and was dissatisfied—it was quite 
unsuitable. There seemed no object in undertaking more work in 
exploiting this particular weapon. 

A considerable number of officers and civilians were present 
watching the trial. An exceptionally tall, rubicund, rotund and 
massive man, wearing a bowler hat and showing a large expanse 
of waistcoat crossed by a heavy gold watch chain and dependent 
seal, asked me for my opinion. 

I was not favourably impressed by this man’s appearance. I 
imagined him to be a publican or something of the sort who had 
drifted in, and I answered casually that I thought it ‘no bloody 
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good’. On turning away, a friend remarked to me that I had been 
rather offhand with the Secretary of State for War. ‘What!’ I 
exclaimed. ‘Is that Lord Derby?’ It was—and he seemed 
immensely amused at my failure to recognize him. Not only was 
Lord Derby a success as Secretary of State for War, but sub- 
sequently an even greater success as our ambassador in Paris, 
where he was worshipped by the French. 

Early in 1918 I was again on the sick list. After a lengthy process 
of observation and medical boards, I was cheerfully told that I 
probably had six months to live. I was invalided and offered a 
disability pension which I declined. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
1918-1924 


I wap been invalided and told I had not much expectation of 
life, but this did not affect me—I simply did not believe it. I 
hated giving up the job I had found so absorbing, but I was a 
Christian Scientist and felt convinced that there was nothing more 
the matter with me than the effects of strain and exhaustion 
resulting in loss of weight— I had in fact gone down to well under 
eight stone. Believing this, I absolutely declined to accept any 
disability pension, but later in life I had proof that the medical 
board had been justified in their verdict. 

About 1943 I was coughing rather a lot, and went to be over- 
hauled and was X-rayed by two doctors. They uttered exclama- 
tions of astonishment. 

“How is it that you are alive?’ they asked. ‘You have the most 
appalling scars on your lungs. They are healed now, but how can 
you have survived it?’ 

I said: ‘I never admitted they were there.’ 

Christian Science can help, but later on, after Morwenna’s 
illnesses to come, I was so shaken that I ceased to believe com- 
pletely. The fact of the matter is that unsophisticated, simple 
people are the ones who most easily react to the influence of 
healing. They still have the power to wonder, and the higher the 
education and intelligence quotient, the harder it is to be healed ; 
the many arguments of scepticism flood in to hold back the 
waters of truth. 

Morwenna and I went to Kingston Russell House in Dorset- 
shire, my parents’ country home, to rest and recoup. I was 
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allotted a gratuity of £1,000, and this I accepted as my due, and 
I blew it on a few luxuries, as one does a windfall ; but six months 
later the Air Ministry reclaimed one-half of the gratuity as they 
said there had been a miscalculation. I went into the matter care- 
fully and I discovered that many officers, not so happily placed 
as I was, were also being asked to refund a proportion of their 
gratuities ; so I took up the cudgels in my own and their defence, 
and was successful in getting the Air Ministry’s claim for refunds 
withdrawn. 

Morwenna and I could not live at Kingston Russell indefinitely, 
so we searched the country around for a suitable home. This 
would have to be near enough to my farm of about 1,000 acres 
above Longbredy, the parish in which Kingston Russell House 
stood, to make its management practicable. 

Eventually we came across the Manor House at Pydeltrenthide. 
This was the property of Winchester College, and was offered at 
a reasonable rent. It was charmingly placed, with a stream running 
through the garden on its south side and a winding valley to the 
east leading up to the downs, edged by steep, beech-wooded 
hangers. The house was early Georgian, friendly and haunted, 
which did not matter as neither of us minded ghosts. It was a 
nine-mile ride to my farm across the downs with never a yard 
of highway. We were much attracted by the place and finally 
settled here a few months later, in the autumn of 1918. 

Pydeltrenthide is right in the centre of the Hardy country and 
its people might have come straight from his pages. One dear 
old boy, who cut and laid a fence as no younger man could do, 
received a black eye one morning. On seeing this I asked how the 
accident had happened. In biblical terms I was given the answer, 
‘A sapling rose up and smote me’, and the same old fellow told 
me what he thought was wrong with the village. ‘It is these ere 
bicycles,’ he said. Clearly the pure blood of the parish was getting 
mixed as the result of the freer and wider communications. 

It was about now that Morwenna became critically ill while 
she was staying with one of her aunts, Mrs Bolitho, at Rockbeare 
in Devonshire. I was not with her and was petrified when I got 
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an urgent message to come to Rockbeare owing to Morwenna’s 
sudden illness. She was expecting a baby in two or three months’ 
time and I arrived to find her dangerously ill. There had been a 
miscarriage, and complications followed with the result that her 
condition remained critical for several days. She made a recovery, 
but the recovery was never complete; there were weeks, and 
even months, when we both felt that illness was a thing of the 
past, but inevitably illness overtook her. She could not risk 
another child, and this was a perpetual sorrow. Morwenna was 
incredibly brave and patient, and her delicious light-heartedness 
flickered and survived, but beneath the bruises of sickness and 
disappointments it never ceased to ache—of this I am only too 
certain. 

While staying at Rockbeare during Morwenna’s illness and 
her early convalescence, every morning at half past eight I 
attended family prayers in the library. Mrs Bolitho conducted 
the ceremony herself, and sat at the top of the room facing the 
rows of chairs occupied by members of the family and the house- 
hold staff, about twenty in all. She read the collect for the day, 
followed by a psalm, after which we recited the Lord’s Prayer 
and made our own private petitions and received a blessing. This 
ritual was impressive, an interesting survival and a patriarchal 
echo from the nineteenth century. On Morwenna’s recovery we 
came home to Pydeltrenthide full of optimism, but this mood 
was shortlived. There were to be a succession of crises of which 
fortunately we had no inkling, and for the time being we enjoyed 
a few short months of untrammelled happiness. 

On Armistice Day 1918 my younger brother, Julian, the V.C. 
and prisoner in Mainz, had been expected home, but he never 
arrived. He died suddenly from a virulent attack of influenza 
which was sweeping Europe with the consuming fury of the 
plague. Many millions died and their deaths far exceeded the 
total casualties of the whole war. My mother was broken-hearted. 
She went into a spiritual decline and never recovered a balanced 
view of life. The early death of my second sister, Leslie, after a 
few years of marriage, had much affected my mother. She believed 
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that Leslie’s death was due to carelessness, and she brooded over 
this loss. Julian’s death—again, as she thought, due to neglect— 
seemed to break down her final defences. She was the victim of 
regret and mourning throughout the remainder of her not very 
long life. 

I took my mother to Germany to visit my brother’s grave 
early in 1919. We stayed in Cologne and then in Mainz. It was 
bitter weather. The ground was covered in snow when we reached 
the cemetery, and my poor mother kneeled at the grave and wept. 
She scraped the snow away with her bare hands and kissed the 
ground, gathering earth and leaves in her fingers as if these were 
part of her son. I stood beside her. I was inexperienced in the 
depths of emotional abandon and of utter soul-destroying misery ; 
that was what I looked down on and I am ashamed to say thought 
it an uncontrolled reaction. Visited by the same sense of loss not 
so many years later, I came to understand and respect my mother’s 
uninhibited demonstration of grief. 

On returning to Dorsetshire, I went down with hiccoughing 
influenza, a strange infliction and one that was killing off quite a 
lot of people just then—a fortnight of it almost finished me. Injec- 
tions of morphia in the end brought the maddening business 
under control. 

It was about now that I replaced my bailiff at Kingston Russell 
who, after a bad fall when hacking home from Dorchester one 
market day, became too unfit to carry on. The new man was the 
splendid Edward England, one of the old breed, but receptive 
enough to appreciate new ideas and experiment with the new 
techniques in which I was interested. 

The most significent of these was a scheme I had worked out, 
tackling the problem of developing marginal land. I was certain 
that with a little imagination the Dorset Downs, or at least quite 
an impressive proportion of them, could be made more produc- 
tive. High up on my piece of the Downs I built a cattle yard to 
hold fifty bullocks. The yard was provided with ample open- 
fronted shelters, there was a useful food store and the water 
supply problem was solved by making an exceptionally large dew 
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pond. I broke up fifty areas of downland and sowed oats with an 
undercover of rye grass and clover. We took quite a good return 
from this first crop, stacked the straw beside the yard and next 
year we had a fine crop of hard hay. This was also stacked on the 
hill, and now we had water, grub and bedding all provided on 
the spot, doing away with the long steep uphill haul. The yard 
was stocked; the bullocks thrived; the good dung was hauled 
out on the surrounding cultivation on the level or on the down- 
grade, and finally we grew a splendid crop of wheat yielding 
twelve sacks per acre, an achievement that astonished my 
neighbours. 

Later I made use of this experiment in support of a plan of 
mine to settle 400,000 miners and their families on the land in 
self-supporting groups, rather on the lines of villages in France, 
where the houses are grouped at the centres of particular areas of 
cultivation and the peasants go out to work daily in the fields 
without sacrificing the advantages of gregarious life. 

Mr Baldwin was Prime Minister when I drafted my proposals, 
and my father-in-law was in the Cabinet and he fully endorsed 
my plans. I asked for fifty million pounds to go ahead with an 
investment in marginal lands which should prove to be of immense 
national importance, because it would ease the unemployment 
problem in the mining areas and increase home food production, 
an important strategic consideration in the event of war. The 
scheme was financially sound and a good investment opportunity. 

Mr Baldwin approved of the idea in principle, but he said that 
at that time the Government could not afford so large a commit- 
ment. Not six months later the Government gave fifty million 
pounds to the miners as a sop to call off a strike, and the miners, 
after gaining this advantage, went on to strike just the same. It is 
extraordinary how often constructive proposals are rejected in 
favour of opportunist policies used as expedients to defer the 
inevitable. 

Bourdillon came to stay at Pydeltrenthide about now. He was 
a great friend of Lawrence of Arabia, who was then an air 
mechanic at some local aerodrome. I recollect they met and 
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Robbie told me a few anecdotes. Robbie was an enthusiastic 
mountain climber and tried to enthuse me. I hated the idea and 
argued with him about its utter uselessness—courage wasted in 
futile crawling up the face of mountains and so on. Such enter- 
prise and élan vital, I argued, could more usefully be employed 
in the service of something creative or of practical value con- 
tributing to the well-being of mankind. He said I must try it 
out, and close at hand there was an admirable opportunity: it 
was the face of the cliffs at Lulworth Cove, and against my will 
I gave way. Cars were scarce and so was petrol, so we set off to 
Lulworth on motor-bicycles. Robbie took me quite a way follow- 
ing the cliff face on the east side of Lulworth Cove. At one point 
we had to do a traverse along a ledge about eight yards long with 
an overhang. There was about two inches for our toes and an 
equally small ledge for a finger grip while negotiating this obstacle. 
The sea was breaking in spray a hundred feet or more below— 
I felt pretty bad. However, I followed Robbie, and when I was 
half way across he said: ‘You’re putting too much weight on 
your fingers—lighter, or this friable stuff may give way.’ A 
cheery piece of news! Having got this far we sat with our feet 
overhanging the rocks and spray and ate our sandwiches and 
hard-boiled eggs. The return journey was equal hell. I decided 
that I had been absolutely right—our élan vital might have been 
used with far pleasanter and more useful effect in quite other 
directions. 

When we got back I remembered he asked me how I thought 
life should be lived, and I said I thought the way to pass through 
it was ‘at a manly stroll’. If this is a good idea or not is for each 
of us to decide, but Robbie was very impressed. It is his being 
impressed that has made me remember those words of mine so 
clearly. 

‘A manly stroll,’ he repeated; ‘a manly stroll—not bad, not 
bad.’ 

For the next two years or so Morwenna and I lived a life filled 
with great happiness—a good deal of minor illness, many bouts 
of influenza and so on and Morwenna still delicate, but nothing 
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to cause intense anxiety. We both took an active part in village 
life. Morwenna played a leading part in the women’s institute. 
We went regularly to church and established a parish nurse. I 
started a men’s club and founded a cricket club and captained 
the village team. I ran my farm and hunted a good deal with the 
South Dorset, Blackmoor Vale and Cattistock. 

Morwenna and I went off every winter to the Riviera or North 
Africa for February and March. We also always managed to have 
a small house in London one way or another. We sold 26 Chapel 
Street and afterwards rented something suitable as necessary 
each autumn. 

We were very successful when gambling at Monte Carlo. My 
father- and mother-in-law also stayed there a good deal and we 
made a very happy party. The capital I was, at worst, prepared 
to lose I divided by the number of days of my stay, and each day 
I played until I had either lost or won the amount of the daily 
allocation. As things worked I invariably doubled my capital 
nine days out of ten, and my winnings covered the whole of our 
expenses. The average frivolous gambling methods result in 
scattering good winnings around and soon seeing them converted 
into losses. To be successful at gambling it is necessary to know 
when to stop. 

An outstanding figure in those days at Monte Carlo was the 
great Jackie Fisher (Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher). He was a 
strange character and his appearance was symbolic of his mind. 
He would turn out in the mornings in a black city-type coat, a 
yellow waistcoat, white flannel trousers, cad’s shoes and a black 
Homburg hat. He wore yellow gloves and carried a Regency 
malacca cane with a crested knob and a heavy silk tassel. 

Lord Fisher was a close friend of my wife’s great friend, Dolly 
White, daughter-in-law of Sir George White, the defender of 
Ladysmith and one time Governor of Gibraltar. She was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, but even she, should she meet the admiral before 
noon, was icily disregarded. Lord Fisher spoke to none before 
the sun was over the yardarm. 

It is interesting to observe the oddities that accompany various 
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forms of genius. I remember seeing Lord Northcliffe about this 
time playing roulette. He behaved and looked very like Napoleon, 
with whom, I believe, he eventually identified himself. Ned 
Grosvenor used to turn up, too, and we would discuss the old 
days at Orford Ness. 

One evening when I was cautiously playing one of my systems 
at trente-et-quarante three dukes joined my table—the dukes of 
Westminster, Sutherland and Marlborough. They played a 
reasonable game. The Duke of Westminster was accompanied 
by a very charming and beautiful girl who was obviously pos- 
sessed by gambling fever; it ran high and so did her play. While 
I sat there for an hour and won a few louis, this delightful being 
picked up over £5,000 worth of francs. 

Youth is a wonderful possession, and as with all possessions 
it is certain to pass away. I sometimes wonder what happened 
to that £5,000. 

On these sun-searching journeys we usually planned to stay 
away at least ten weeks. Whenever we went away in the winter 
it seemed to take three weeks or a month to get acclimatized 
after some germ or other had struck me down. 

A happy prelude to winter excursions was in the autumn of 
1920 when Morwenna and I had a glorious holiday in Ulster, 
staying at Cushendun with my Orangeman father-in-law, Ronald 
McNeill. He stood six feet seven inches and every inch of him an 
Ulsterman. He played an active part at the time of the troubles, 
and in his book, Ulster’s Stand for Union, he makes the rightness 
of the loyalists crystal clear. He was a close friend of Sir Edward 
Carson—‘ King Carson’, as we used to call him in Ulster. He was 
a man of supreme charm—his voice, delivery and eloquence were 
a poem, melodious, seldom harsh. After meeting him and his 
wife Ruby I became a Carson fan—he was irresistible. Before 
meeting him I used to parody his speeches and gestures, and 
Morwenna and I teased my father-in-law insufferably about his 
rebel friends. 

At that time the family was under police protection, and when 
we went down to the Strand at Cushendun to bathe, the dark 
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green uniforms of the Royal Irish Constabulary were fairly 
conspicuous among the gorse bushes and tall grass lining the 
fringe of the bay. Odd times! The Royal Ulster Constabulary 
did not come into being before 1922 after partition, when the 
South, as the Irish Free State (later Eire, later still the Irish 
Republic), became independent. 

Later on the Sinn Feiners burned down Cushendun House, 
or ‘Glenmona’ as it was then called. They came to do the job 
while we were all staying there. About midnight I was woken by 
the splendid old Jack Penrose, my father-in-law’s clergyman 
brother-in-law, who was a real survivor of better days, venerable, 
humorous, charitable, brave and just sufficiently worldly. ‘Philip,’ 
I heard his sepulchral whisper, ‘Philip, the house is surrounded.’ 

I got out of bed and peeped under a corner of a blind. At least 
twenty men were grouped together by the croquet lawn. We 
drew lots as to who should go to the door if we were summoned 
during the night. It was my night as doorman and when the bell 
sounded I opened up. Very politely I was asked when our holiday 
would be up. 

“In a fortnight,’ I replied. 

‘We’ll be back when you’ve gone,’ he said. ‘Good night to 

ee 
That was all. 
The house was duly burned down and rebuilt at a cost to the 
ratepayers of over £40,000—it is now a home for the aged. 

My father-in-law was immensely learned; he had been editor 
of the St James’s Gazette and was one of the editors of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. He had been a Member of Parliament 
for a number of years—member for Canterbury—and was at that 
time a newly appointed Privy Councillor and later, of course, 
became the first Baron Cushendun. 

He was then Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign Office 
under Lord Curzon. He gave a wonderful example of obduracy 
at Cushendun in the management of his own affairs. There was a 
coal strike, and a director of a local mine, producing brown coal— 
better than nothing—arranged to come to the rescue and send 
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down a Foden with ten tons of this brown coal. I was in the drive 
when the Foden came through the lodge gates. The driver stopped 
and asked where he could shoot the coal, as he could not nego- 
tiate the turning to the coal cellars without risking turning over. 
My father-in-law appeared at this juncture. I explained and sug- 
gested a place in which to shoot the coal and then barrow it to 
the coal shed. 

‘No; he said. ‘The contract is from door to door. It must be 
delivered to the coal shed or not at all.’ 

‘All right, your honour,’ said the driver. 

He made a shot at it and turned over the lot. It took days to 
salvage the coal from the banks of rhododendrons lining the 
drive. 

Tenacious at home, tenacious abroad, was this tenacity in the 
interests of Europe? Maybe. He always told me that I would never 
make a politician as I always saw all round a subject. “You must 
be single-minded,’ he said. ‘If you want to be a politician, stick 
to your aims and allow no criticism to divert you’. He taught 
me Churchill’s axiom: ‘To be a good politician you must be able 
to talk with conviction for twenty minutes upon a subject about 
which you know nothing.’ 

Tadored my father-in-law and learned a vast amount from him. 
To me he was a real inspiration, a piece of sound ground in a 
waste of shifting sands. 

He and I had a typical adventure at that time. The Sinn Feiners 
had raided a keeper’s lodge on the road to Ballymena some two 
miles above Cushendun on the property of Jack White. On their 
forcing an entry in search for arms, the keeper fired his shotgun 
at the invaders. The light went out and the invaders withdrew, 
one of them either dead or dangerously wounded. We traced 
the trail of blood down to the bogs, where maybe the casualty 
was conveniently absorbed or maybe was faded away to one of 
the secret wards. 

Having drawn blood, the keeper’s life was in immediate danger, 
and he was wondering how to get away to the north through the 
‘Sinn Fein lines’. My father-in-law decided to spirit him across 
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the dangerous gap. We were well known to be great picnickers, 
and accordingly I collected a large luncheon basket and a lot of 
heavy tartan rugs under which, in due course, lay our man with 
the picnic outfit on top. The gambit was a complete success, and 
we delivered our refugee to his friends farther north without a 
challenge. 

On another occasion a dead man was found tied up in a tree 
top not far from the house, where he had hung hidden by foliage 
for some weeks, only to be revealed as the leaves began to fall. 

We well knew that the men on the estate were mostly armed 
and, though good friends, we also knew that they would pull no 
punches if the edict went out that all or any of us were to die. I 
must admit that I was sometimes nervous, but neither Morwenna 
nor her parents ever suffered the slightest qualms. What is, is 
best—that was enough for them, that and their absorbing love 
of Cushendun, its people and the people of the Nine Glens, the 
thorn in the side of Ulster. 

The following winter Morwenna and I decided for North 
Africa, and we set off for Algiers. We stayed at the Hotel St 
Georges, and arrived there after the most appalling crossing of 
the Mediterranean imaginable—thirty-six hours of sheer hell. 
The vessels of the Messagerie Maritime were built like hotels 
(their superstructure was unbelievable), deck rising above deck, 
with the top-heavy result that in a cross sea they rolled with an 
exuberance and extravagance sufficient to unman the most hardy 
of sailors. 

We found a lot of friends at the St Georges, among them Rud- 
yard Kipling and his wife, the Astors, Fisher and Ethel Dilke 
and, to my astonishment, Simone, my friend in St Petersburg, 
now married to a French Air Force count. She had become the 
Comtesse de Sailly Condeau, and her home was a wonderful 
chéteau near Pau. Meeting Simone was rather remarkable. We 
were playing golf, and on the last green Morwenna and I heard a 
voice calling, ‘Philippe, Philippe!’ I looked up and there was 
Simone, very much married and very much enceinte. She was 
with her husband and we all four became great friends. 
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It was during this stay at Algiers that I had the extraordinary | 
experience of holing out in one, twice within a week when playing 
a short hole, about 120 yards. The fairway was a mass of tall | 
asphodels and the greens were sand. I insisted on playing this 
with a putter and, as I have said, twice in one week my ball trickled 
through the stems of the asphodels and wandered without hesi- | 
tation down the hole. Fisher Dilke and I were playing together, 
and on the second occasion we could hardly believe we were 
awake. 

Rudyard Kipling was most charming to us; he was a great 
friend of my wife’s family. He had lost his tremendously loved 
son in France, and this made him particularly sympathetic with 
young men of my age. He and I had long discussions together, 
and I found him a most helpful and interesting companion. 

Lord Astor was very ill for some time, and I used to sit with 
him and read aloud and discuss events. He was a man to a great 
extent insulated from things material. Lady Astor was a Christian 
Scientist and so a teetotaller, but she never overstressed her 
views. She nicknamed me ‘Boosey’, but I was never short of 
drink when visiting Cliveden. 

She was so vital, life seemed to run at double strength in her 
veins. Once, in the House of Commons, outside the committee 
rooms in the wide corridor there, she turned several cartwheels 
for the delectation of my father-in-law. He was immensely 
amused. Disraeli once asked, when selecting from a long list a 
secretary, “Yes, all the qualifications, but can the man play the 
fool?’ When assured that he could, this perfect secretary was duly 
engaged. Lady Astor knew how to play the fool and this gift 
won her much love and affection. 

I still had a good deal of time on my hands as I was not con- 
sidered fit enough to take on a permanent job in the city, an 
occupation I rather favoured; so I used to pore over the oppor- 
tunities offered by the stock and commodity markets and try 
my hand at a few ventures, operating from the country, and 
these prospered. I had a brilliant notion on one occasion just 
about then. I noticed that a Queensland loan paying 4 per cent 
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and due for redemption at par within twelve months was standing 
at the low level of some 94. There was a Labour Government in 
Queensland, and accordingly a slight element of political risk, 
a risk I was fully prepared to discount. If I could only borrow 
half a million or something in that direction, I could make a 
killing amounting to about 4 per cent tax free. I had not enough 
funds to provide the necessary cover—collateral, as the banks 
call it, a horrible word—so I thought up a scheme and went to 
Lloyd’s and asked if I could ensure the fidelity of the Queensland 
Government. The answer was favourable and the risk could be 
covered for 5s. per cent. Marvellous! Off I went to one of the 
Big Five. Would they advance anything up to half a million on the 
security of the Queensland loan plus a fidelity policy at Lloyd’s 
for the full amount? The bank agreed at once. I gave my order 
to my brokers and they managed to collect about £300,000 
nominal of the stock at or below my limit, and in a few days I had 
manufactured a profit of about £8,000! All that had been necessary 
was a very simple piece of financial juggling. 

This transaction made history. The authorities in Lombard 
Street were very angry that an opportunity such as this had not 
been spotted by their experts and Lloyd’s was equally incensed. 
An edict was issued disallowing the covering of the fidelity of 
any government in future. I was never to have another chance 
of repeating this lucrative form of finance. 

Another finally supremely successful but nerve-destroying 
plan of mine gave me a profit of some £50,000 in nine months 
or less. I had formulated certain axioms on which to base buying 
operations in both stock markets and commodity markets. The 
key to my operations in the commodity markets was to remember 
that once a commodity was below the cost of production it 
became interesting, since it must eventually recover to a profit- 
earning level or go out. Now rubber was falling at about this 
period. It fell below 1s., which in 1922 was the estimated cost of 
production. I began by buying ten tons forward, twelve months 
rubber at 11d. It fell another 2d. I averaged. It fell again. I 
averaged again and eventually it fell as low as 2d. per pound. By 
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then I was the biggest private holder of rubber in the United 
Kingdom. I had put up every penny I had in the world as margin, 
and even had to borrow from Morwenna, who stood by me with 
complete faith in my instinct and intuition. I was pretty worked 
up and was often sick in the mornings, as though I were a woman 
carrying a child. My baby was my rubber speculation. At long 
last the market went in my favour. I had been so shaken that I 
went out on making {£50,000 clear. Had I stuck it out another 
few months, my profits would have more than doubled. Many 
of my friends, whom I put in at the lowest levels, blessed me and 
they christened me the Good Fairy and the Midas Man. 

This success brought me a certain réclame. I was asked by 
several people to undertake the management of their investment 
business, and as a result I was given a chair in the partners’ office 
of Tritton, Labouchére & Caro in Old Broad Street, and I 
looked in there several days a week. Arthur Tritton was a delight- 
ful and helpful friend and he did far better for his clients than for 
himself. 

Harold Woodall was a great friend of ours in Dorsetshire. 
He took an active part in the running of the South Dorset Hunt. 
I took over the wire fund on my side of the country and we had 
a tremendous lot in common, hunting, shooting and in the city. 
He insisted on handing over about a quarter of a million to me to 
manage on his account; so without really much trouble [ found 
myself making quite an income and accumulating a block of 
capital as well. 

As usual we moved into London in the autumn and, naturally, 
when we did this we came rather close to politics. It was just 
about now, October 1922, that the Coalition ended and our whole 
family were thrilled when Bonar Law became Prime Minister. 
He had lived through a formidable political career, beginning as 
far back as 1900, when he became Unionist member for the Black- 
friars division of Glasgow. He supported resistance by Ulster to 
Irish Home Rule, which endeared him to all Orangemen; he was 
in Asquith’s Coalition Government as Colonial Secretary, and 
announced the principle of Imperial Preference in 1917, which 
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interested me, and he also signed the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 
and so on. In 1921 he became very ill, but seemed to make a good 
recovery. His leadership was urgently needed in 1922, and he 
consented reluctantly from a sense of duty, but knew that, in so 
doing, he was probably signing his own death warrant. 

My father-in-law was in constant touch with Bonar Law 
during this period and I knew much about what was going on. 
I fully realized the tremendous sacrifice Bonar Law was making 
for the party and for the country when he agreed to become the 
Conservative leader in 1922. His slogan of ‘tranquillity’ won 
the election, but six months later he was obliged to resign owing 
to ill health, and five months after this he died. 

At a distance I learned to appreciate the qualities of Bonar 
Law. He was an untidy man; when in office a visitor to his home 
would find him surrounded by a sea of dispatch boxes and state 
papers—there appeared to be no trace of order. None the less 
the Prime Minister knew just where, among the disorder, any 
particular document was to be found. 

On many occasions I was privileged to sit “under the clock’ 
in the House of Commons, and from here I watched and listened 
to the great and the insignificant in the course of debate. When 
Bonar Law addressed the House he stood very erect and spoke 
very gently. He had a curious trick of running his left hand up and 
down the left edge of his morning coat. Up and down it went, 
passing the meridian of his waistcoat which, high up, displayed a 
gold watch chain in what I always called the ‘Labour place’. 
This is at least two buttonholes above the normal position when 
the watch is worn in a lower waistcoat pocket. In the old days 
gardeners and some of the religious community made a practice 
of wearing their watches in an upper pocket, with a correspond- 
ingly higher position of the watch chain. It was a recognized 
convention, and the first thing that impressed me on meeting 
Bonar Law was the unexpected position of his watch. It was 
illuminating. I at once concluded that Bonar Law was socially an 
unworldly, dedicated and exceptionally good and simple man. 

It had been wonderful to watch Lloyd George, with his 
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magnificent arms-from-the-shoulder gestures—no weak elbow 
up and down for him; and Asquith who, when delivering some 
peroration, never made the mistake of turning his shoulders 
without moving his feet. He turned, when he turned, with a 
magnificent confidence, moving his feet as a skilled shot or a good 
golfer will move his feet, to allow for body swing—invariably 
he faced his audience. 

Those were the days, before the elegance of rhetoric was 
frowned upon and contemptuously coupled with quotations 
from dead or foreign languages which meet with cries of ‘ Trans- 
late, translate’. Mr Gladstone was not afraid, when referring to 
the ebb and flow of fortune, to speak of ‘hopes which soar with 
the lark and sweep the ground with the wings of the swallow’, 
a quotation I was brought up on and think rather splendid, but 
which the House of Commons would greet with laughter. 

I was at the Londonderry House reception before the assembly 
of Parliament, when Bonar Law became Prime Minister in 1922, 
and I well remember ascending the marble staircase, one of a 
great crowd, and having ample time to stare, quite unobserved, 
at the Prime Minister. He had a high colour that night, which 
was unusual, and he had an air of triumph, which in him was also 
unexpected. When we shook hands I felt convinced that he was 
nearing his end; now was the final flaming of his spirit. I shook 
hands with Lord and Lady Londonderry and sadly joined the 
multitude of guests. 

During the next year or two I concentrated a good deal on 
fortune making. It must not be assumed that because I had a 
rich father that I personally was particularly well off. In 1922, 
before my rubber coup, I don’t suppose I was worth more than 
£30,000 and my income was far from covering the cost of the 
sort of life I wanted to provide for my beautiful wife. Had I been 
in grave difficulties I know my father would have come to the 
rescue, but I value independence. My farming operations were 
unlikely to yield very much, and an additional source of revenue 
was essential. Once I had made enough to live on comfortably, 
as they say, ‘in a way to which I had been accustomed’, I intended 
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to use any surplus capital I might accumulate in developing agri- 
cultural plans, both at home and abroad. I was very keen on 
encouraging the use of marginal land in the United Kingdom and, 
above all, I was anxious to take a hand in empire development. 

My preoccupation with finance was prompted not so much by 
greed as by a strong desire to be in a position to give a lead to 
those who needed capital, and were obliged to await the results 
of financial reconnaissance before becoming involved in new 
ventures. A particularly rewarding inspiration of mine was 
developing gilt-edge switching operations. I noticed that a 
number of stocks of parallel merit varied in price for some 
anomalous reason, from time to time, by as much as two or even 
more points. There was room for a profitable switch from the 
higher-priced to the lower-priced stock, and I calculated that it 
should be possible to earn as much as 7 per cent tax free on a 
gilt-edged security. The current yield in those days was about 
4 per cent subject to tax; so it can readily be appreciated that by 
adoption of my plan, income could be more than doubled. 

Edward Bickersteth was also in Tritton’s office. He was a very 
tall, strong, even-tempered man of about my own age; he was a 
great mathematician and he took his work in the office extremely 
seriously. He and I were great friends, and I drew his attention 
to my discovery and suggested that, as he was the best hand at 
mathematics, he should keep a graph of several chosen stocks, 
watch their behaviour and experiment; this he did, and beginning 
in tens of thousands we and the partners soon worked up into the 
hundreds of thousands. Of course today this process is a normal 
thing, though getting more difficult, but then it was something 
new. Quite soon Ned was appointed investment manager to one 
of the leading insurance companies and earned a big salary. He 
organized his private printing press to turn out the daily graphs 
and the system worked like a charm. The process was too pedes- 
trian for me—I liked anticipating the future in more adventurous 
fields. It was a great satisfaction to me to see Ned make such a 
success of my idea. Unfortunately for me, the banks now frown 
on applications for advances of hundreds of thousands against 
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the purchase of gilt-edge securities plus a decent margin of, say, 
5 per cent. They look upon this as speculation, whereas I call it 
intelligent anticipation. Of course one can fall back on options 
and control large sums with relatively small outlay; but options 
to me are a pure gamble and I have never operated in this market. 

I found that my judgment was fairly reliable and I took a keen 
interest in closely following the day to day progress of numerous 
companies. A fruitful example of this was when there was a great 
legal battle going on in the Law Courts concerning the affairs of 
Dorman Long. Were Dorman Long to lose the action, the status 
of their prior charges must be endangered, and this situation was 
reflected in the exceptionally low price of their debentures. 

Dorman Long has a great name—it is a famous firm—but 
circumstances over which they had no control had conspired to 
bring about a crisis which was affecting the entire iron, coal and 
steel trade. I felt confident that in the end Dorman Long would 
triumph over their difficulties, and for about a fortnight I attended 
the Law Courts daily, watching the progress of the case. The day 
before the judge summed up I made a good guess at what his 
decision would be—it would be favourable to Dorman Long. 
I went to my office and bought a very big holding of the depre- 
ciated debentures, so as soon as the judge made his pronounce- 
ment, the value of my holding had doubled—my guess had proved 
correct. 

In my opinion it would amply reimburse some of the large 
financial institutions to arrange for a watching brief and so obtain 
counsel’s opinion on the probable results of similar actions. As 
often as not, it should be easy for a sound barrister to make a 
successful forecast. 

My financial instinct was not always the servant of facts; a 
quite outstanding experience of this was once when staying in 
Ireland. I had not turned a thought to finance for weeks, and my 
mind was empty on this subject. I awoke one night with a voice 
ringing in my ears. The voice was clear and precise and it repeated 
an instruction: it said, ‘Buy Vocalions’. So strong was the mes- 
sage that I gave a full account of what happened to the family at 
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breakfast. On each of the next three nights the message was 
repeated with equal emphasis. I tried to ignore it, but eventually 
I made inquiries from my brokers, and learned that there was 
indeed such a company as Vocalion. It was a small and insignifi- 
cant affair and its shares were quoted at ros. I determined not to be 
influenced, but within six months the price of Vocalions had 
risen from tos. to £17. I kicked myself for my pig-headedness 
in refusing to accept the psychic tip. How this incident can be 
explained is quite beyond my comprehension. Some friend from 
the other side must have wanted to do me a good turn, and I, 
like a stubborn fool, suspected its genuineness. 

I determined if ever I were given another opportunity I would 
take it without hesitation. I had another instruction which was to 
buy Cordoba Central Railway. I did so and made a profit of 
200 per cent as against the thousand I had missed. On another 
occasion I dreamed the number of the winner in the frame at 
Aintree before the National—it was Lovely Cottage’s year. I 
waited until I could get the number from the card, so naming my 
choice, and had a bet. It came off! But as I get older these examples 
of supernatural guidance have declined to nil. 

On our way to stay at Cushendun one autumn, Morwenna 
and I broke the journey in Scotland and went to stay with Frances 
Hendry, a childhood friend of Morwenna’s, and her widower 
father, Brigadier Hendry, at their delightful house overlooking 
the Gare Loch about thirty miles north from Glasgow. 

In the Gare Loch lay about thirty liners, the victims of the 
shipping slump. It was a gloomy sight—these noble ships waiting 
to be broken up for scrap. Naturally, having spent so much time 
at sea as a child, I was intensely interested in ships and shipping, 
and I made inquiries about these vessels and discovered that it 
was possible to buy my pick of them at only £4 a ton. Amazing! 
A great liner of ten to fifteen thousand tons at £4 a ton! I dis- 
cussed the proposition on getting back to London the following 
October with my shipping contacts. I found I could get a crew— 
a cargo too—and send my vessel to Japan on a paying basis with 
the cost of repatriating the crew all in. I could sell my vessel for 
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£,20 a ton to the Japanese. This was too good to be true—a gold 
mine. Why were the Japanese ready to pay this money? It was 
because they were prevented by legal bars from buying in the 
British market at that time. They wanted the ships to break up 
for war material—already they were preparing for expansion. 
When I learned the reason for the Japanese interest, my conscience 
prevented me from playing into their hands—very stupidly, no 
doubt; and somebody of course jumped in and took the profits 
that might have been mine. 

Needs must when the devil drives, but I was not hard up and 
I could afford to be squeamish. Horatio Bottomley once said, 
‘I should like to be honest but I can’t afford to be!’ I think I was a 
bit of a fool. 

My material gains were recompensing. I bought a very lovely 
Rolls, a Silver Ghost, and Morwenna and I really did enjoy the 
splendid contrast to the rather ancient cars we had been driving. 

But success in business was put into perspective when illness 
overtook us again. My favourite brother-in-law had died in 
1919, my tremendously appreciated mother-in-law in 1922 and 
my mother in 1923, and now Morwenna was dangerously ill 
again. Throughout the next year or more there were periods of 
weeks, and even months, of desperate anxiety, the ebb and flow 
of life. We experienced the poignant sharing between loved ones 
of the sufferings and miseries of one another. We visited Harro- 
gate in the autumn of 1923. We motored up there to stay at the 
Majestic, and our doctor came with us. The effect of Harrogate 
was wonderful. Morwenna made a surprising recovery, and after 
six weeks we left for home, staying at Cromer a week or two 
en route. It was at Cromer that I had a moving experience. Mor- 
wenna and I were in adjoining rooms, and I woke in the very 
early dimness of dawn. I was filled with a cold dread and was 
shaking with fear, but there came to me a demand to shake off 
this sensation—somebody needed me. I threw off the bedclothes 
and stood up facing the window and opened my arms. As I did 
so, out of the dim light a figure had formed. It was my mother, 
six months after her death. She came right into my arms and I 
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could feel her hair cut short at the nape of her neck as in her ill- 
ness. She spoke—she said simply: “Are you all right?’ ‘Yes,’ I 
answered, and kissed her. She melted away leaving me trem- 
bling and shaken. I wonder if I could have been the victim of an 
hallucination; but this was impossible—the incident was abso- 
lutely real. I was well and in my right mind. I had not even been 
thinking of my mother, being totally absorbed in Morwenna’s 
convalescence and apparent recovery. Morwenna and I discussed 
all this together, and we decided that neither of us would try to 
contact the other in the event of being parted by death. We took 
the line that while we were here on earth, it was not the divine 
intention that we should try to jump the queue and discover 
what was to happen beyond the curtain. 

The following autumn, after another cruel sequence of cat and 
mouse illness, Morwenna and I again went to Harrogate, and 
stayed this time at the Grand Hotel. We had blind faith that 
Harrogate would repeat the miracle of the previous year. But 
no, Morwenna died in Harrogate on 17th September 1924. 

By now the springs of compassion had run dry. I was numbed 
by events. My senses were frozen by the black frost of weeks of 
dread. I was shattered, broken-hearted. It was a relief that a 
hopeless struggle was over, for her sake, but while there is life 
there is always hope. Life had become unbearable without her: 
my inspiration, my guide, my religion. 

In the mornings, when I woke early after the sleep of exhaus- 
tion, I was almost mad. I paced the room in storms of tears. I wept 
helplessly and hopelessly. I was fighting a neurosis. My body 
grew cold, my scalp tingled with a frightening effect and I was 
in torment day after day, week after week. At midday the extremes 
of misery passed and I believe I appeared quite normal, I tried to 
do as I remembered my brother-in-law, Hugh Seebohm, had 
done when his wife, my second sister, had died at an early age. 
He said life must go on; the corn is sown and it is reaped and we 
must accept the cycle of the reaper. 

I was alone the next Christmas. Soon afterwards I received an 
automatically written letter from Morwenna in her unmistakable 
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and exquisite handwriting—small, legible and classical. It was 
sent to me through Mrs Radcliffe, a very psychic cousin of my 
wife’s. She was a very close friend of ours and was often with us. 
Morwenna said in her letter that she had been with me at Christmas 
and was terribly sad to see my misery. She begged me to remarry 
and to live out my life as was intended. This impressed me deeply. 
I did not try to get in touch as we had agreed that we would not 
try to contact each other, but the message decided me to take 
new courage and try to resume normal life. 


Though Morwenna and I tried to have absolute faith in 
Christian Science we had never shared some ardent Christian 
Scientists’ fears of drugs. We believed in resisting fear, and we 
were confident that while the heart beats it is as foolish to refuse 
ordinary drugs as it is foolish to decline nourishment. We thought 
the triumph of mind over matter a splendid concept, but we 
recognized the necessity to temporize with the flesh and so far 
as possible subordinate it to the spirit. Disillusioned by cruel 
experience, I yet believed, as I still believe, in the benefits which 
can be experienced by concentrating on mind supremacy. 


——————— 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


1925 


Tue following June I was lucky enough to marry a delightful 
and talented young girl, Joyce Lyall, the daughter of two very 
dear friends whom I had known most of my life. 

Our honeymoon lasted three months. We motored in France, 
Spain and Italy. We sunbathed, swam, played tennis and explored 
the unexplored mountainsides and villages. We gazed on castles 
and cathedrals. We absorbed the life around us, and we both 
arrived home with ghastly influenza the following October. 

In the course of our travels, when we were in the Pyrenees, we 
stayed a few nights in a vast hotel near Mont Louis, and discovered 
that there was a small casino in the basement where at a single 
table there was a game of chemmy. This is a game of which I am 
very fond so Joy and I went down to try our luck. The game was 
a very small one, and the only players who would risk more than 
a few francs were old acquaintances of mine in Monte Carlo, a 
rather melodramatic nobleman and his wife. 

In three evenings I won over £200, most of it from this couple. 
On our last evening I thought it wiser not to play. If we did I 
knew what would happen: the melodramatic couple would sit 
on either side of me and cramp my operations and I should lose 
the lot. But feeling that the reputation of the English for good 
sportsmanship was at stake we decided not to funk the contest; 
so down we sat and I lost the lot. 

Next morning I had an empty wallet with not a stiver to pay 
the fairly hefty bill, but such was the credit of the English 
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motorist in those days that there was no hesitation in cashing me 
a cheque for £200 and in allowing me to carry away two-thirds 
of it as change. 

On the way home, at Aix-les-Bains, playing chemmy again, 
I had the most incredible run of luck. Bank after bank I won 
again and again with the eights and nines and so impressive was 
my good fortune that, after three nights, when I sat down to play 
most of the people at the table left. ‘Il est veinard,’ they muttered, 
‘celui-la!’, and they cleared off. It was maddening—the casino 
was almost empty. It was late in the season and there was not 
much money about, and where I should have made a fortune, I 
merely collected two or three hundred pounds. 

We also won at Monte Carlo and paid our expenses easily. 
To go from the ridiculous to the sublime, when we left Aix for 
the north it was a glorious morning and the lakeside road was 
fringed by vineyards glowing with the scarlets and golds of 
fading sap. We noticed a dreamlike little building on our right 
at the end of a small side track—it was so beautiful that I was 
compelled to stop. I got out and walked up the track alone, and 
as I walked it seemed that some divine influence came over me. 
I bowed my head and received its message: a message of hope, a 
message of love, a message of the survival of the gift to wonder. 
It was one of those few moments in my life when I knew a change 
had been wrought in the twinkling of an eye; the dark surging 
misery that flowed beneath the surface of my familiar life was 
quieted, the darkness drew back and I saw a gleam of hope. 
Among the vineyards that morning I had seen a vision. 

Both being country lovers, Joy and I rented from George 
Railston, a great friend of mine, his attractive house near Dor- 
chester for the summer of 1926. I had some inspirations about 
writing here and the plots of some ghoulish stories occurred to me 
which still remain untold. 

Joy and I used to ride over the downs and she, not too expert, 
was bucked off sky high one morning. My heart was in my 
mouth—I thought she was never coming down. She fell flat on 
her back and was badly winded, but youth withstands a lot of 
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hard knocks—she was barely twenty-one—and she proved to 
be no more than bruised. 

A covey of partridges, eleven of them, were killed by a hail 
storm when crossing the drive a few days later—‘in the midst of 
life’, and all that. Incidents, often quite unimportant in themselves, 
emphasize the ‘here today and gone tomorrow’-ness of life. 

While we were in Dorset I had the good luck to make an 
unexpected profit of £3,000 on a holding of tin shares I had 
almost forgotten; so I bought another Rolls, a twenty horse- 
power landaulette for Joy, as she rather enjoyed being chauffeur 
driven. It was one of the best cars we ever owned, but we were 
bowled over in it on the Kingston by-pass a year or two later. 
We were run into broadside because my chauffeur, knowing 
himself to be in the right, persisted in driving over a crossroads 
when, obviously, a bloody minded chap had every intention of 
driving across him from a secondary road on the left. 

Neither Joy nor the chauffeur was hurt beyond a few minor 
bruises and a shaking, but I had my head cut open and bled 
copiously from the ears. This was a blessing in disguise, as for 
some time I had had noises in my ears and I heard cows mooing 
with my head at certain angles. It was really becoming quite 
troubling and there appeared to be no means of dealing with the 
annoyance ; then came this bang on the head and I was completely 
cured. This reminds me that, in my experience, there is no better 
treatment for lumbago and some other forms of rheumatism than 
a good bruising. I discovered this after several coincidences in 
which my rheumatic symptoms disappeared after a heavy fall 
when hunting or after some other accident; the bruising has an 
effect on the blood, producing side effects in the form of chemical 
reactions which ameliorate, or even clear up altogether, certain 
rheumatic conditions. 

The General Strike of 1926 coincided with the expected arrival 
of my first child, a daughter. None the less I felt I must do some- 
thing to help in the emergency and I joined the mounted police 
as a special constable. The troop I joined was stabled at Bucking- 
ham Palace Mews and was commanded by my old friend and 
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neighbour, Colonel George Railston. It was not exactly an 
imposing force and was quickly nicknamed the ‘Gipsy Cavalry’. 
We were mostly mounted on coach horses from Roehampton 
and wore pith helmets and mackintoshes, normal breeches and 
boots—a motley collection. 

Our horses were not specially shod for the job and slid about a 
good deal, nor were they trained for police work, so we were 
formidable to this extent. Any crowd around us would get rough 
treatment from the horses if not from the riders. 

We soaped our batons and had chain reins so that they should 
not be cut by rioters. It was a very horrible moment when we were 
ordered to clear a big crowd about to cross the river at Vauxhall 
Bridge. It is a ghastly feeling to ride into a crowd of men and 
women, all really one’s friends, and be welcomed with showers 
of bottles and stones; but it had to be done so off we went. We 
crossed the bridge and came on at a walk; the crowd hissed and 
booed at us but stood firm. We broke into a trot and the crowd 
vanished into thin air! Never have I seen such a miraculous clear- 
ance. A sigh of thanks went up—the worst was over. The crisis 
lasted about a week, and before we left the Royal Mews King 
George came round to the stables and thanked us. 

I had bought a small house early in 1924 in Draycott Place, 
and it was here that Phillida Mary was born. After Phillida’s 
birth we moved to 63 Cadogan Place, close to my father-in-law’s 
house at No. 18. We saw a lot of him during those years. While 
at Cadogan Place I began writing. I had been encouraged to do 
this by the success of my sister-in-law’s husband, Geoffrey Moss, 
who had become a brilliant novelist, graduating to those heights 
from the Brigade of Guards. I determined to follow his example. 
My first effort was a tendentious affair, a rather pompous story 
of country life, intended to gain the sympathy of urban popula- 
tions for the trials and tribulations of the countrymen on whom 
they relied for meat and drink. 

It was a complete failure and never found a publisher, but the 
blood, sweat and tears of this effect was good discipline. I had, 
by the way, about then a lot of pain from a fall in which my ribs, 
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though unbroken, had been pressed inwards. My doctor strapped 
me up and all the rest of it, but for some months I had to lie 
down flat after fifteen minutes’ sitting at my typewriter and wait 
until the pain had subsided before recommencing. It was the good 
advice of a Colonel Dauntsey, who used to hunt with the Black- 
more Vale, which put me right; he fell about considerably and 
at the end of every season went to get the once-over from a 
Swedish woman osteopath in Curzon Street. He gave me the 
address and I consulted her—she was a vast, hefty, grey-haired 
woman of about sixty. 

I stripped and was made to lie on a sort of baize-covered turn- 
table. She spotted the trouble at once. Round I was spun one way, 
legs pulled in another and, hey presto! she announced a cure. 
“It was just your floating ribs that were turned over and the nerves 
were playing over the rough sides,’ she said. I hardly believed the 
the cure would last, but I never had a twinge again. 

Though disturbed by the bad reception given to my first effort 
as an author, I determined now to have another shot. I decided 
to write three books—on sex, religion and money. I began with 
sex and the book was a big success. It was called Mulleins, and 
was later published in America by Lippincotts. The next was 
No Road, a story of finance and love which was received ‘as about 
the best novel of its kind so far published’. The third was Logger- 
heads. This, the religious theme, was only a moderate success on 
the bookstalls, but it brought me in a most unexpected return. 
There was a gathering of threatening clouds on the financial 
horizon and I was anticipating the 1929 slump. Instinct decided 
me to sell the leasehold of Cadogan Place and move to a smaller 
house, a freehold, in Montpelier Square. The market was sticky 
and the Cadogan Place house hung fire, then one morning a very 
charming American lady, whose name I have forgotten, came to 
see the house. It transpired that she had read Loggerheads and 
was enthusiastic about it. One phrase really ‘sent her’, ‘that soup 
of a word domestication’. That phrase did me a good turn and 
my American admirer not only gave me my price for the house, 
but also, later, insisted that I should accept as a gift a rather 
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lovely mantelpiece enclosing a portrait of Ninon de Lenclos, 
which I had included in the sale. I gratefully accepted and it was 
delivered in time to make it the feature of the new drawing-room 
at Montpelier Square. It appears that the drawing-room at 63 
Cadogan Place had been entirely redesigned, and it was because 
of this new plan that my much loved mantelpiece had become 
redundant. 


CHAPTER NINE 


1926-1934 


Now a completely new phase broke. A very dear friend of my 
family, Marigold Edmondstone, whose affairs I had looked after 
as her trustee for some years, had married a romantic and adven- 
turous figure, Major Lewis Hastings, who became so well known 
as the B.B.C. military commentator during the last war. He had 
been gassed in the First World War and was not able to face the 
English winters. He was greatly experienced in South Africa and 
had spent most of his life on that continent. 

As Marigold’s trustee, I was able to buy property anywhere 
within the Commonwealth that she might choose, up to a certain 
value. She decided to buy a property in Southern Rhodesia, and 
in due course she and Lewis settled there with the intention of 
developing the property as a mixed farm. 

Good and bad seasons succeeded one another, bringing their 
hopes and anxieties, their successes and failures. On balance there 
was more loss than profit. Several main crops were tried out; 
cotton was damned by boll-weevil, I remember, and losses con- 
tinued to predominate. Then I got news of a real winner. Lewis 
had grown a crop of Virginian tobacco, and there was every 
indication of a big-scale success. I took a share in this speculation 
and Lewis made quite a killing. Pleased with the prospects, I 
suggested to Lewis that we should sell the farm, and that he 
should look out for a suitable and much larger property on which 
we might grow tobacco more extensively and that he should 
undertake its management. He agreed. His farm was sold and he 
made an excellent choice of a fine tract of land, some twenty 
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square miles of it, ten miles from Macheke towards the Portuguese 
frontier, east of Salisbury. Macheke is in Mashonaland; here the 
country becomes broken by kopjes with great outcrops of stone 
and rocks and the horizon is mountainous. It is good game country 
and mostly well watered. In the past the Zulus looked upon it as 
one of their preserves and periodically descended on it to carry 
off cattle and nubile girls and return again when a new stock of 
both had reached maturity. The Mashona is gentle and adapt- 
able—there is nothing warlike about him. The new land was 
bought and taken over by the newly formed Anglo-Rhodesian 
Tobacco Company, in which I had a controlling interest, early 
in 1927, and Lewis Hastings became its extremely competent 
managing director. 

Lewis worked wonders on the estate. Tobacco barns rose 
majestically, virtually out of the ground; all the bricks were made 
on the spot. Clearing began forthwith and a considerable acreage 
was planted with tobacco within the first season. The place was 
beautified, as development proceeded, by roads flanked by triple 
avenues of flame trees, bauhinias and jacaranda. In later years 
some of these avenues were extended to a length of two or 
three miles. 

In the course of all these undertakings Lewis ran into incredibly 
harsh economic weather, but in the face of many difficulties 
development, as planned, was never neglected. The afforestation 
programme, the planting of some fifty acres of eucalyptus annu- 
ally, was maintained. The belts of trees were planted in suitable 
sites with the object of killing three birds with one stone: the 
timber would grow into money and the thinnings, of course, 
provide fuel for the furnaces heating the curing barns and, in 
addition, give shelter in the form of wind-breaks. Wind is one of 
the tobacco crop’s worst enemies, bruising and breaking the 
tender leaves. 

In August 1927, a few months after the formation of the Anglo- 
Rhodesian Tobacco Company, Southern Rhodesia was visited 
by the then Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, the Rt Hon. 
L. S. Amery. In the course of a speech in Salisbury, delivered on 
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19th August, Mr Amery referred to the encouraging effects of 
empire preference. He said there was immense scope for develop- 
ment, and in the following words he fanned the rising hopes of the 
tobacco-growing community into a dangerous blaze. 

‘The time may perhaps come, and you have got to consider 
it,’ he said, ‘when you may be producing more than the British 
market can take; but, at any rate, it can take six or eight or ten 
times as much as you produce at this moment before the market 
is anything like filled up.’ 

His speech continued in this optimistic strain. He was raptur- 
ously cheered by his appreciative audience. Unhappily the United 
Kingdom’s requirements of Rhodesian leaf, then running at the 
rate of about one million pounds weight annually, did not expand 
at anything like the rate forecast, but Mr Amery had taken off the 
brakes and production was recklessly stepped up. Better methods 
of cultivation produced higher yields, and soon there was a 
surplus of millions of pounds of leaf, which had calamitous 
effects on prices. Much of the leaf became unsaleable, many 
growers were ruined, and the whole industry was in a state of 
chaos. The outlook was desperate for those with inadequate 
reserves to see them through the bad patch. 

My own company, fortunately, was provided with sufficient 
funds to survive; but the position was grave and I regretted that 
I had not foreseen this possible development. Being familiar 
with agriculture in its many forms, both at home and abroad, my 
sympathies with the victims of this economic maelstrom were 
aroused. I knew from experience exactly what kind of hell they 
were living in, and I determined to do my utmost to relieve the 
situation. 

I served on influential and high-sounding committees, wrote 
reports and recommendations, and tried in every imaginable way 
to get the good intentions and noble policies so frequently pro- 
pounded translated into action. It was a hopeless attempt. In 
addition to all this ineptitude I had been disgusted during 
Labour’s short period of office in 1924 by a particularly heartless 
and cynical reception given by Jimmy Thomas, then Secretary 
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of State for Dominion Affairs, and Sidney Webb (afterwards 
Lord Passfield of Passfield Corner), President of the Board of 
Trade, to a deputation representing the tobacco growers of 
Southern Rhodesia which I accompanied. I can never forget the 
sarcasm and levity with which the two ministers of a Labour 
Government treated the men from the empire. 

Clearly Mr Thomas and Mr Webb took little interest in Britain 
overseas. The absurdities mouthed by Mr Webb through his 
rather goat-like beard and the inappropriate jocularity of Mr 
Thomas made my blood boil. 

It was as the cumulative effect of these experiences that, ulti- 
mately, I resigned from all my committees and declared that I 
would go it alone. 

In 1928 I acquired the long lease of impressive premises, con- 
sisting of a large double-fronted shop, at 29 Victoria Street with 
the intention of running this as a 100 per cent Rhodesian tobacco 
enterprise. This shop would clearly be more of a philanthropic 
venture than a purely business enterprise. It was certain to lose 
money and, in order that my shareholders should not become 
involved in what amounted to charity, I changed the name of the 
original Anglo-Rhodesian Tobacco Company to that of the 
Rhodesian Tobacco Estates and formed a separate company to 
own the shop under the original title. This had a capital of 
£10,000, the whole of which I was prepared to lose. 

The shop was officially opened on roth October 1928, and had 
a good send-off. The governor designate, Sir Cecil Rodwell, 
conducted the ceremony which was attended by Mr Amery, 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, by my father-in-law, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Sir Francis Newton, High 
Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, the Lord Mayor of 
London, Mr Harry Hopkins, representing the Rhodesian tobacco 
industry, and many others. 

We were given a very good press. Frequently after this I used 
to breakfast with Mr Amery in Eaton Square—he lived opposite 
my parents’ house there—to discuss progress. He, like my old 
friend Robbie Bourdillon too, was devoted to mountain climbing. 
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Sir Francis Newton became a very valued friend, and at one time 
he and I were in almost daily conference. We worked together 
closely throughout his tenure of office—about four years. 

From the day of its opening the Anglo-Rhodesian shop was 
an overwhelming success from the publicity angle. The overheads 
were considerable and it was run at a loss, but its object was 
realized in full. The success of the Anglo in selling its own 
specially manufactured all-Rhodesian brands of cigarettes and pipe 
tobaccos convinced manufacturers that this was an outlet worth 
developing. On the first day my youthful manager, Mr Donald 
Peel, reported astonishingly high sales. The tobacco and cigar- 
ettes, mainly manufactured under the Anglo-Rhodesian’s own 
labels by Lambert & Butler, were selling like hot cakes. The best 
selling tobacco was Melsetter. 

My arrangement with the Imperial Tobacco Company was 
that I should keep them intimately informed about the public’s 
reaction to our brands. The idea behind this was that, if results 
justified the experiment, the Imperial Tobacco Company, through 
its subsidiary Lambert & Butler, would market under another 
name the Anglo-Rhodesian brands which sold most successfully. 
Many of the Imperial Tobacco Company’s Rhodesian brands 
really originated with the Anglo-Rhodesian Tobacco Company, 
and correspond to its Melsetter and so forth. 

Other manufacturers came into the race and the Anglo went 
from strength to strength. After two years I was very touched 
and encouraged by the kindness of King George V, who quite 
against protocol appointed the Anglo-Rhodesian to supply 
Buckingham Palace. On Christmas Eve 1930 a royal brougham 
drew up at 63 Cadogan Place and a messenger delivered into my 
hands a Royal Warrant of Appointment in my name, in favour 
of the Anglo-Rhodesian, accompanied by a letter from Lord 
Stamfordham saying that His Majesty regretted that he could do 
no more, but sent the Royal Warrant as a Christmas present and 
as a mark of his sympathy and approval. 

The tobacco crisis in Southern Rhodesia deepened, and I 
was invited to visit Rhodesia and advise the Government. This 
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invitation I gladly accepted. I went out almost at once and took 
with me my old friend and, at that time, co-director, Captain 
Robert Rushbrooke. He is a man with a wonderful social sense 
and never forgets a name, a thing I invariably do, and together 
we made a good team. 

We stayed at Government House, the guests of the Rodwells. 
I had a number of meetings and conferences, contributed a good 
many articles to the Rhodesian Press and attended some official 
receptions. Finally there was a Cabinet meeting at which I was 
to sum up and I was asked to make my recommendations. Boldly 
I said: ‘Mr Prime Minister, you may think me prejudiced, but I 
recommend that you entrust the whole of the tobacco sales 
development in the United Kingdom to me. If you do this over a 
period of five years, I will put up £10,000, and if you put up the 
same, I will open up another six 100 per cent Rhodesian Tobacco 
shops and promote sales in every way to the best of my ability.’ 

My offer was accepted. Subsequently I bought a tobacco 
manufacturing company in the north of England, obtained 
control of another, opened six more shops, bought window space 
in 1,000 shops in London, spoke in the House of Commons 
committee rooms, held meetings and gatherings and worked hard 
on my self-appointed task. In those five years sales of Rhodesian 
leaf rose from one million to over nine million pounds weight a 
year. 

A most amusing and, socially speaking, historic incident oc- 
curred in the course of my duties. Sir Francis Newton had come 
down to Brighton with me as a passenger in my Rolls as he was 
to inspect one of my new Anglo-Rhodesian tobacco shops. On 
nearing Brighton I noticed that Sir Francis seemed uneasy—he 
kept shifting in his seat, almost as if in pain. It became so notice- 
able that I asked if he was all right. He then confessed to me that 
he and Lord Ullswater had both been at a preparatory school in 
Brighton, and that they had both been so unmercifully and regu- 
larly beaten that, to that very day, at the age of seventy years, he 
could not come to Brighton without a sense of fear. 

Lord Ullswater, as Mr Lowther, had for sixteen years been 
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the most outstanding success as Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and Sir Francis was a magnificent example of a South African 
statesman—I plump for more beatings. 

During the next seven years I used a high proportion of my 
time and many thousands of pounds out of my own pocket in 
carrying out my propaganda programme designed to stimulate 
the sale of Rhodesian leaf. My sympathies were with the tobacco 
growers, of whom I was one, and my efforts were proportionally 
philanthropic. I looked upon my Anglo-Rhodesian shops enter- 
prise, which I developed in co-operation with the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia, as a personal contribution to empire building. 
It was a voluntary service rendered to pioneer development. Not 
only did I make no profit from the Anglo-Rhodesian shops them- 
selves, but I lost heavily. 

By 1934 my work for the Rhodesian tobacco industry was 
completed. Sales of leaf were mounting annually by millions of 
pounds weight. Rhodesian brands were firmly established and 
growing in popularity, and my personal influence was no longer 
required as the industry could now look after itself. I had planned 
that at this stage I would close down my Anglo-Rhodesian shops. 
My agreement with the Rhodesian Government had by now 
expired and the money and effort I had laid out had brought 
worth-while results from the angle of sales promotion and had 
achieved its purpose, but Anglo itself had been, of course, totally 
uneconomical. Against this I had to bear in mind that I had 
assembled quite a considerable staff, about thirty-five of them, who 
had loyally and enthusiastically implemented my programme. 
Times were not too good, and to wind up the concern might 
result in my good friends finding themselves. unemployed. 

After careful consideration I decided to switch over from phil- 
anthropy to commercial methods. I bought up two old-estab- 
lished retail tobacconist’s businesses, both in low water. These 
were the well-known firms of John Brumfit Ltd in the City of 
London, and Harry Dash Ltd, the equally well-known cigar and 
tobacco merchants, in Brighton. These businesses were acquired 
on reasonable terms and, under the brilliant management of 
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Donald Peel, both were restored to prosperity. The Anglo- 
Rhodesian shops were kept in being, but after 1934 they were 
allowed to sell all brands and were no longer confined to selling 
only Rhodesian tobacco. 

These businesses, with the exception of the Anglo-Rhodesian, 
which went into voluntary liquidation in 1960, have now been 
acquired by the original management and continue to flourish. 

On the expiry of my five years’ co-operation with the Govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia, I received a letter from the Prime 
Minister’s private secretary containing the following paragraph: 


I am directed by the Honourable, the Prime Minister, to express the 
warm appreciation of this Government for the help given by you in 
your endeavour to extend the use of Southern Rhodesia tobacco. The 
Government greatly appreciates the extent to which the growers of 
Rhodesia are indebted to you, and is gratified to know that it may 
expect your whole-hearted assistance to be continued in the future. 


In the course of the next five years consumption rose to thirty- 
eight millions of pounds weight a year. Today consumption is 
in the neighbourhood of seventy-eight millions of pounds. 

I remember it was coincidental with the period when I was 
beginning to become heavily involved in Rhodesian affairs that 
my father gave me a nasty shock. It was a year before his death 
and we were alone; just before we went into lunch my father 
remarked off-handedly: ‘I have altered my will. I am leaving an 
extra £100,000 to your sisters. You will never need money— 
you make it too easily.’ 

My father had already made a present of £100,000 to my four 
sisters or their surviving children several years before this. The 
news was disconcerting. My father was paying a compliment to 
my financial ability I could very well have done without. After 
my brother’s death I had been told to expect to inherit my father’s 
fortune. True, I had made a good deal of money, but I had not 
been careful with it in view of my expectation. Now I regretted 
having spent my profits so freely and my appetite was slightly 
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blunted at that luncheon, but in the evening I recovered my good 
spirits. As the Duchess of Argyll, in the course of a discussion 
on the value of money, once shrewdly remarked to me: ‘Money 
is a great palliative.’ ‘But’, I had answered, ‘it can also be a great 
danger.’ After paying duty on the half a million pounds or more 
that my father left, more than half of the balance went to be divided 
among my sisters or their surviving children, leaving less than 
one hundred thousand pounds as my share. 

Only one of my sisters survives today, my favourite sister, 
Barbara. I don’t suppose that she or any of the others, and cer- 
tainly not my nephews and nieces, and great nephews and nieces, 
have any idea that the legacies left them by my father were 
made possible by my financial success. I must admit that, at the 
time, I did feel my strivings to succeed had not been very fairly 
rewarded. 

My father flatly refused to take any action to avoid death duties. 
He said it was the law of the land that they should be paid and 
he was quite content to throw away £300,000 to the State that 
might easily have been used to benefit the entire family. I myself 
have arranged to die in debt. 

It is sad to record that if my father, who distrusted the Stock 
Exchange, had accepted my advice during the last six years of his 
life, the family fortunes would now be worth over £15 million. 
But he preferred to stick to ‘what he understood’, and like my 
uncle Sir Edmund Royds, who equally distrusted the Stock 
Exchange, he missed a great fortune for his successors. 

My father was a great picture lover and collector. His maternal 
grandfather, the first Sir Francis Cook, founded one of the most 
famous collections in the United Kingdom. I suppose my father 
was imitating his grandsire, but unfortunately without the same 
success. My father came under the influence of the Pre-Raphaelites 
and this meant that his choices, charming in themselves and much 
admired at the time, were just not pictures to buy for posterity. 
His best choice, I always felt, was that of Sargent to paint my 
mother’s portrait in the early 1890’s: a tremendous success and 
one of the most charming of his works. 
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After my father’s death at the age of eighty-one in 1927, I 
found myself with a vast number of pictures for which I had no 
wall space. They had cost a lot of money, but unhappily for me 
taste had changed diametrically. When, as the result of lack of 
space, the pictures were auctioned, with the exception of a few 
prints which were acceptable, the collection which had cost tens 
of thousands made barely one thousand. 

This was a warning to me to be careful in picture buying. It 
was an indication, when thinking of the future generation and 
improving values, to go slow and consider the best advice. I 
enjoy the sale rooms, and attending sales at Sotheby’s and 
Christie’s in the winter months is one of my relaxations and one 
of my minor interests. I sometimes buy a picture if it appeals to 
me as a work of genius, or should I say perhaps inspiration. 
What I try to guard against is being carried away by associa- 
tion of ideas. A study of the Leaning Tower of Pisa may bring 
extraordinarily delightful memories before the eyes, but such 
memories will not add any worth to the study. Judgment may 
be momentarily blinded by an emotional revival. Beware of such 
promptings. I try never to buy a picture whose purchase I cannot 
justify for one of two reasons: as something creative or alter- 
natively as, at least, something of documentary significance. 

I like to back my own judgment, but picture dealing is a serious 
affair, and it needs a lifetime of study and experience before large 
sums can be risked safely without reliable professional advice. 
Had I trusted my instinct just after the war I should be the proud 
possessor of several Boudins bought for four or five hundred 
pounds apiece and now worth ten times as much, but I might have 
made many mistakes. None the less my small collection does show 
some appreciation. I still hope I may live to cancel out my fahter’s 
errors, from the investment angle, by some especially lucky buy— 
by some especially fortunate fall of the hammer. 


In the autumn of 1927 Joy and I decided, after looking at a 
great number of country estates, to buy Tacolneston Hall, twelve 
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miles south from Norwich. It was an attractive, E-shaped, partly 
brick and timber, Elizabethan moated house and with it went a 
property of about 300 acres which was well wooded. 

We bought Tacolneston from Tim Birkin, the well-known 
racing motorist, who was a great friend of one of my greatest 
friends, the late Captain Stephen Van Neck, then the Chief 
Constable of Norfolk. 

My second child, my daughter Jane, was born at Tacolneston 
in 1929, and her arrival was a rather prolonged and difficult 
affair. I had a frightful row with the doctor afterwards for his 
lack of psychological awareness in terrifying my wife with ghastly 
details and prognosis. To mess up a mind may be a more lethal 
act than medical and even surgical oversights. 

I wrote a good deal of poetry about Jane, poor stuff no doubt, 
and it was all destroyed with my personal papers and records in 
the fire of 1958. 

After buying Tacolneston I had a presentiment that it would be 
unlucky for my family, and I tried to forget this; but one night 
I had a ghastly dream that the carp in the moat had grown to a 
monstrous size and were sucking our children down their throats, 
and I woke streaming with perspiration and terribly shaken. 
Events proved my instinct only too right. My elder daughter, 
loved beyond everything, died there suddenly at the age of six. 
My second daughter was saved by a fluke from drowning in the 
moat while we were away racing at Newmarket. By a stroke of 
luck I decided at the last moment to drive myself and left our 
chauffeur behind. He heard cries and ran from the stable yard to 
the moat and found two little girls, my daughter and his, kept 
afloat by their stiff petticoats which supported them in the water. 
They were just about to disappear. The nursery maid with them 
lost her head but Jim Forey, my excellent chauffeur, jumped in 
and pulled them out just in time. 

At Tacolneston I added nearly three thousand acres of shooting 
to my own property by renting the surrounding farms. I had two 
first-rate keepers and we worked up a good shoot. Norfolk 
pheasants are not very sporting birds, as there are no hills to be 
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crowned with woods to make the birds fly high and, stupidly, I 
made matters worse when one season I introduced some almost 
black pheasants, melanistic mutants. These unfortunately have a 
habit of flying low like grouse, and they were startling to stumble 
on when walking up partridges, but for covert shooting they 
were more than useless. 

Tacolneston was the first port of call for the Southern Rhodes- 
ian Premier when he visited England about 1929. I was then riding 
the propaganda horse, pushing the merits of Rhodesian leaf by 
every legitimate means. 

Mr Moffat was a calm and determined Scot. He gave me con- 
fidence and encouragement, and his visit strengthened my hand 
considerably with the powers that be. Other Southern Rhodesians 
visited us during those years, and it was always a pleasure to meet 
them and discuss difficulties of the present and devise new ways 
to secure the future. 

We were planning a large house party one week-end in 1931, 
when my anxieties concerning the financial position came to a 
head. I told my wife of my alarms and said I would have to be 
away on the coming Friday, as I wanted to go to London and 
arrange a deal in gold bullion. I wanted to invest £30,000 in gold 
bars as an insurance against a possible devaluation of the pound 
sterling. She told me not to fuss and urged me not to spoil the 
week-end by being away that day. I told myself that perhaps I 
was an ass and that I ought to play my part as host and husband 
and not allow business to rule me; so I stayed at home, but took 
the milk train the following Monday in order to put my resolution 
into practice. I arrived too late. That morning the United King- 
dom went off the gold standard and my week-end had lost me a 
potential £30,000. 

At the bottom of the 1929 slump, I determined to take a hand 
in the rather over-sold market. I invested about £30,000 in 
promising counters. Within six months I had reaped a harvest 
showing a profit of £50,000, and I determined to have a bit of 
fun with a part of this. I took £10,000 and opened a racing ac- 
count, with the idea of buying a few racehorses and treating the 
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£10,000 as an amusement, a hobby to go on with until the 
money ran out. 

Basil Briscoe, a great friend of an old friend of mine, Wilfred 
Janson, and also of Charlie Pilkington, was recommended to me 
as a trainer. Basil’s principal owner at that time was, of course, 
Miss Dorothy Paget. I met Basil and we made good friends; he 
agreed to take any horses I might buy and we made a good start. 
I bought Amoya, a nice three-year-old mare, for £500, ran her 
three days later in a £600 race and won it having backed her with 
£50 at ten to one. Beginner’s luck! This whetted my appetite. 
I always bought my own yearlings. I liked to make my own mis- 
takes—it was part of the fun. I also had a notion, the seeds of 
which had been sown by the late Lord Astor, that money could 
not buy success and that instinct, good judgment and luck could 
show better results than when plonking the money down blind 
and expecting the certain delivery of the goods. 

I started off by buying two youngsters for fifty guineas each, a 
two-year-old filly by Knockando and a small but well-made colt 
by Rose Prince. The first I named Knockers—the goblins who 
guide miners to the gold—and the other Couleur de Rose. I saw 
my racing future through rose-coloured glasses. Both won, but 
the first not for me, alas. Knockers was placed or near the front 
on several occasions, but Basil judged her a jade. We put her in a 
seller—she ran without distinction and was sold after the race to 
that lucky and good judge of horses, Mr Thornton-Smith— 
again for fifty guineas. He changed her name to Magnolia, and by 
the end of the season she had won £1,700 in stakes and was half 
way up the free handicap and probably worth about £3,000. 

Couleur de Rose was a gallant little tryer—he was an example 
of the will to win. Get them like that and it should always be 
possible to place them somewhere or other with a real chance. 
Basil and I decided to send him north to try his luck and we had 
a good boy to ride; but as the plans were about to be settled, a 
Newmarket trainer rang Basil and asked if we could spare this 
particular boy to ride for him at Sandown Park on the same day— 
he thought his horse would be sure to win and it went best for 
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this boy. He said he would swop jockeys and send his jockey to 
tide my horse, if I agreed. I did not fancy my own chance much 
but liked the idea of a good bet at Sandown, so I was happy. 
Events proved us all wrong. The Sandown fancy was nowhere, 
but Couleur de Rose romped home in the north and we did not 
have a penny on! That’s racing! 

Basil was often accused of over-galloping his two-year-olds. 
He certainly did gallop them much more than was orthodox 
practice—still, look at the big French stables. I am told they have 
eliminating gallops of two-year-olds, thirty to forty at a time, 
and those showing no keenness and little promise go to the 
knackers. I saw Couleur de Rose in just such a scramble. He 
was by no means near the front but far from the last, and to 
see that little colt trying his utmost was a real pleasure. I said 
to Basil: ‘There’s a tryer. Place him fairly and he’s bound 
to win.’ 

had begun my racing in 1930. Very soon I increased my string 
to an average of seven to ten horses. I did a bit of dealing which 
was very remunerative, and a curious instance of this was a horse 
I bought from Charlie Pilkington and Will Janson—it had been 
a disappointment. They had come down to stay with Basil at 
Beechwood House at Exning and I was staying there also. Their 
horse had failed rather dismally, and the disillusionment was con- 
siderable. At dinner Charlie and Will decided they would sell the 
horse and Basil offered them £100. This, I thought, was a bit 
ungenerous and offered £150, and Charlie and Will closed. I 
said that 1 thought we were all perhaps a little tight, and that we 
had better wait until the next morning to clinch the deal. If we 
all felt the same way in the calm of breakfast, the deal would stand. 
The deal stood—and I wrote my cheque. 

I was staying on another day and I used to ride out with the 
first and second lots and watch the work. After lunch the tele- 
phone rang and Basil had an inquiry for a horse to act as a leader 
for two-year-olds. He suggested the one I had bought and he 
asked my price. I suggested £250. My offer was accepted out of 
hand, and I had pocketed {100 within twenty-four hours. Of 
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course, some plans became unstuck, but by and large I was 
extraordinarily lucky with my few sales while I trained with 
Basil. 

Miss Paget had the reputation of being a very difficult lady 
to deal with, and she certainly had her eccentricities. These are 
the prerogatives of the very rich; privilege is delightful and all 
too scarce. I sympathize with eccentricities. However, in the 
matter of betting Miss Paget was the easiest and kindest of friends. 
There was no eccentricity here: fair, straight and reliable. We 
made a pact together, She had the better horses and the larger 
string, but I, with fewer and cheaper horses, won quite a lot of 
races; so we agreed to share information on the understanding 
that I, as the smaller punter, should always be allowed to get my 
money on first. This agreement was honoured to the end. I knew 
if Miss Paget fancied a runner, and I knew how much she was 
going to stake. This information enabled me to make some very 
shrewd wagers, and more than one bookmaker wanted to close 
my account. 

During the years I had horses at Beechwood House I sometimes 
had the pleasure of meeting the very attractive Miss Diana 
Puckle. She was a great friend of the Delameres, and followed 
racing very keenly. She was a good judge of a horse, and I always 
felt, when she visited Beechwood House, that good luck turned 
up with her. Jimmy Pilkington, one of Charlie’s nephews, was at 
Beechwood House as Basil’s assistant, and another nephew of 
Charlie’s was Stephen Pilkington, who, with his charming wife 
Molly, were frequently visitors. All three of them helped to make 
life very happy when they were around. 

Shooting became rather an obsession with me while in Norfolk. 
In October and November I used to shoot driven partridges at 
least four days a week. Mr Rosson gave me the necessary skill 
and confidence in his shooting school outside Norwich. When I 
went to him after the First World War I had entirely lost the 
natural aptitude which I had as a boy, and I found I could not hit 
a haystack. Rosson put me right in three days. He cured my 
ghastly trick of aiming, caught from handling rifles on a range, 
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he corrected my swing, taught me my foot work (much as in 
golf), taught me never to look down the barrels but to concen- 
trate on the bird; throw the left hand at it, swing and lift with it 
and loose off—magnificent tuition. 

While living at Tacolneston I sometimes helped my father- 
in-law in his constituency in Kent. He was still member for 
Canterbury, and I often drove my car for him and acted as his 
personal assistant. I remember before the General Election in 
1930 our meetings did not seem to be doing very well. While 
sitting on the platform at some of the bigger meetings I made a 
study of the audience, and I saw that there was too much fidgeting 
and whispering, and that obviously they were not gripped by 
high-level argument and eloquence. I came to the conclusion that 
the speeches were too high-flown: sonorous phrases and noble 
aspirations—logic but not life. 

We discussed the programme and I urged the ingredients of 
down-to-earth talk, fireside tactics, appeal to the heart and the 
stomach, appeal to the senses, mother love and so on; after all, 
what are the primary incentives in life >—children, food and drink. 
My father-in-law said he could not think of anything much to 
say on that level—he thought it rather despicable. He asked me to 
draft him a few paragraphs to try out, and this I did in good earthy 
phrases. He was rather horrified, but agreed to try them. I always 
sat just behind him on the platforms, and it was agreed that when 
I felt a down-to-earther was due, I would tug his coat-tails and, 
on this signal, he would introduce one of my sentences. It worked 
and he was really amazed. I also forced him to descend to soap- 
box tactics—the soap-box was my Rolls! I collected about twenty 
strong men from among his supporters and got them to tow the 
car as a mark of their enthusiasm. I kept the engine running and 
helped on gradients round Canterbury. My father-in-law made 
short addresses at strategic points, and the talks were well 
received and his majority was increased. 

I was keen on politics, but I was told that an iron constitution 
was necessary if a man was to climb to the heights of office. My 
father-in-law told me that I was not the type to be a contented 
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member of the rank and file, and he said it would kill me pretty 
quickly if I raised my sights. 

Also I was warned that since it was a weakness of mine to see 
all round a subject, I could never succeed—a politician must be 
blind to criticism. This reminds me of Stanley Baldwin, when 

| someone asked him his reactions to some criticisms in the press. 
i Mr Baldwin sucked his pipe and looked mildly surprised. ‘I 
never read the newspapers,’ he remarked. 

Rather concerned with politics, I was worried about the party’s 
lack of funds. It seemed extraordinary to me that a powerful 
group such as the Conservatives should lack funds. I canvassed 
the City and sought promises of help. Very large cheques were 
forthcoming on one condition, and this was that the Central 
Office accounts should be made public or at least be shown to 
supporters. 

I had authority to promise half a million pounds from various 
quarters on this condition; so I put the offer forward and it was 
rejected out of hand. Rumour had it that some of the great families 
controlled the party and provided the bulk of its funds. This 

| rumour gained considerable credence, and it was this very rumour 
| that I was trying to destroy, by the presentation of the accounts 
| and lists of subscribers. 

Another effort of mine at that time was making a suggestion 
for raising from fifteen to twenty millions by a new tax to be 
levied on dealings in commodities. My experience by then was 
considerable in most of the commodity markets. I had dealt 
regularly in rubber, cotton and metals, and whenever I bought a 
commodity forward I received a contract note with a sixpenny 
stamp. This stamp duty was exactly the same if I bought {/100 
worth or £100,000 worth of a commodity. I had the idea of 
imposing an ad valorem stamp duty on all dealings in commodities, 
just as is done when dealing in stocks and shares on the Stock 
Exchange. The stamp duty was then 1 per cent; subsequently it 
was raised to 2 per cent and is now back to 1 per cent. 

Before making a serious recommendation I consulted members 
of both the London Stock Exchange and brokers in thecommodity 
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markets and many industrialists who were the buyers of those 
commodities which would be offered and who would be the payers 
of the extra stamp duty. One and all these practical men acclaimed 
my proposals as thoroughly reasonable, fair and just. 

I brought my recommendations to my father-in-law, and he 
too was favourably impressed. He asked me to write a memo- 
randum for presentation to the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Winston Churchill. He also favoured the plan, and sent my 
recommendation on for comment to the Treasury. When it came 
back, the comment, seven pages of foolscap, massed multiple 
theoretical objections, and it finally killed my suggestions on the 
grounds that somebody or other had made a similar proposal 
once before. So that was that! I was horrified to find that the 
civil servants ran the country, and that even a man of Churchill’s 
stature bowed down before them. 

It was in 1930 that Mr Baldwin’s Government was thrown out 
and Mr Snowden came to the Treasury as Chancellor. I thought: 
“Well, if the Conservatives won’t take my advice, perhaps the 
Labour Party will.’ So off I went and the whole routine was 
repeated. Snowden was much impressed, and sent the recommen- 
dation to the Treasury officials. The same mobilizing of theory 
as against practice, and then the final and absolute proof that my 
proposals were wrong. On this occasion the suggestion had been 
made and refused not once, but twice! 

In 1932 Joy and I were excited because we were expecting 
another baby and hoped it might be a son. After the terrifying 
experiences accompanying the birth of my daughter Jane, at home 
at Tacolneston Hall, Joy and I decided that her next child should 
arrive in London. This addition to the family was expected in the 
autumn. We went to stay at 3 Montpelier Square early in Septem- 
ber, and my eldest son David was born there on 4th October 1932. 

David was lazy in facing the world, and Joy and I, in despera- 
tion, fell back on the well-known taxi gambit. Chartering a cab, 
we picked out a badly surfaced square and roared around it at 
high speed. It was not until then that David decided it was time 
to put a stop to these manceuvres and make his début. 
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After an orthodox beginning at Connaught House, Eton and 
Cambridge, he decided that, instead of going into the City and 
becoming a member of Lloyd’s or joining some sound financial 
institution, he preferred to become a schoolmaster. He wanted 
and still wants to reform the processes of teaching and schooling 
in general. He is now following up his theories at Dartington 
Hall. While at Cambridge he was editor of the Granta and the 
author of some amusing lyrics. In fact I thought him so talented 
in this direction that I recommended him to take his guitar and 
banjo and make a living on the stage. But the serious approach 
to life has triumphed, and I hope that one of these days his 
aspirations may bear fruit. 

The death of my so precious daughter, Phillida Mary, brought 
a chill into my life. It brought a strain of cynicism and antagon- 
ism, first my wife and then my child. Instead of this sorrow 
uniting Joy and me, somehow or other it seemed to force us 
apart—my fault no doubt. I tried to carry on as usual, and I went 
about my affairs without a break. I held a conference in London 
the day after my daughter’s funeral. Always I remembered Hugh 
Seebohm, my brother-in-law, and his stoicism when his wife, 
my second sister, so tragically died. I tried to forget myself in 
my work, I tried to forget the past in the new excitements of the 
racecourse, but I was unsuccessful in recovering real stability. 
Somehow or other Joy and I kept our two griefs to ourselves, to 
each a thing apart. 

It was in London, at Montpelier Square, that the final stage of 
my second marriage began. My wife asked me to come to a 
cocktail party with her, and I, who did not like cocktail parties, 
tried to get out of it: My wife said that I never liked her friends, 
and that it was her friends whom we were visiting and it was 
very selfish of me. I admitted she was right and I went. 

That party was the beginning of a complete change in my life 
and outlook. I was bored with the people there and wandered 
round depressed. Then I saw a singularly beautiful girl and spoke 
to her. I told her she was an oasis in the desert and the evening 
passed rapturously. Invariably I have appreciated good-looking 
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women and girls—I cannot help it. I do not take myself seriously 
—I have admired too many—but there was safety in numbers. 
I suggested to my wife, who very sweetly forgave me my hobby 
of collecting good-looking friends, that we should ask this girl 
and her husband—she was fairly newly married—to stay for a 
week-end in the country. The invitation was sent and was refused. 
I learned that my admiration had been resented by the girl’s 
husband. It was this resentment that pointed the road to the crisis. 
Personally I have always expected my wives to be admired and 
sought after. It has been their right—they, with their beauty, 
commanded it. Had they not been admired and flattered and 
sought after, I should have been insulted. 

However, this is not the attitude of many men, but one must 
not judge others by oneself. I thought of my attentions to pretty 
girls in a continental way as no more than compliments and as 
ambassadors to loveliness. The long and short of it was that my 
beautiful discovery became an obsession. I thought that her 
presence had been unreasonably and distrustfully withheld. My 
intentions had been completely honourable and I had not earned 
suspicion—of this I was convinced. 

The days and weeks went by and bore out the old truth that 
absence makes the heart grow fonder. Had Anthea and her hus- 
band come to stay at Tacolneston, what followed could never 
have taken place. Jealousy is cruel as the grave and this was an 
example of it. Both of us felt aggrieved. Something in itself, quite 
harmless, had become a thing. Not meeting, we wanted to meet— 
and so things took their almost inevitable course. 

My wife sensed the atmosphere of crisis and the unhappy 
situation was frankly discussed. Anthea and I agreed not tomeet 
and I went off to Rhodesia about July 1933 in an attempt to 
forget and in the expectation of returning to reconciliation and 
a happy home. My nephew, Anthony Hill, then aged about 
nineteen, came with me as a so-called secretary. We flew from 
Cape Town to Salisbury after an uneventful voyage, except for 
one amusing incident. We had made friends with a daughter of 
the Bishop of Pretoria, who was travelling with her daughter. 
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Tony and I arranged to see them off from Cape Town on the 
mail train and, when we tied up early, I telephoned from the ship 
to a florist’s and ordered what I thought would be a suitable 
present of flowers to be delivered to the train. I chose carnations 
to the value of five pounds. I thought carnations would be quite 
expensive, but when we arrived on the platform the two ladies 
could hardly be seen, surrounded as they were by thousands of 
carnations—the cheapest flowers in South Africa! Tony and I 
were rather embarrassed, but the gesture and the joke were both 
quite a success. 

Like a fool, I had imagined that flying over Africa the air 
would be warm, and we were wearing thin suits and light over- 
coats. Before we had been ten minutes in the air, the temperature 
in the plane was well below freezing point and it was snowing. 
I caught the father and mother of a cold and could not throw it 
off during the whole three months of our stay. It was a lousy 
flight: snow, fog, rain and mist. We nearly missed Bulawayo 
and narrowly missed flying into the sides of several kopjes on 
the way down. The six other passengers were also in poor shape, 
and they were even worse off on the final stage to Johannesburg. 
The fog cleared, the sun beat down and the air pockets seemed 
bottomless—we were hanging in our belts every now and again. 
One man’s complexion turned bright scarlet and his hair stood 
on end, and a young woman, sitting near to me, fainted and I had 
to revive her. Against the rules, I had brought a bottle of brandy 
in my attaché-case and this saved the situation. 

Anthony and I were met at Salisbury by Lewis Hastings, and 
we drove out to the Anglo-Rhodesian estate, a distance of about 
seventy miles towards the Portuguese frontier, at Umtali. Lewis 
looked after us extremely well and gave us a very full and inter- 
esting time while we were there. The weather was not too good 
and we saw the gales buffeting the tobacco and bruising the 
leaves, an example of one of the myriad hazards of tropical 
agriculture, and we soon came to appreciate the multiple diff- 
culties and hardships of the pioneers. The stresses and strains 
withstood by the early growers were like the scorpions of tyranny, 
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the tyranny of incomplete knowledge and the vagaries of Nature 
—I could write volumes on this subject. 

Lewis was a member of the House of Assembly, member for 
Lomagundi. An election was impending and Tony and I went 
with Lewis on a tour of his constituency. At one of the gatherings 
Tony and I rode in a race called a scurry. Owners brought their 
horses along and picked up jockeys as they could find them, and 
about twenty of us started. It was a hurdle race and my mount 
was a flat racer from Johannesburg that had never jumped a stick 
in its career. We started in a cloud of dust and I was sandwiched 
between two of the Rhodesian mounted police. We could see 
nothing and crashed through the first hurdle and then the second. 
One of my legs was forced from behind almost over my horse’s 
ears and he ran out. I thought I had broken a riding muscle and 
came to the conclusion that electioneering in Lomagundi was 
rather tough. However, I found that I could walk all right but 
the inside of my thigh from knee to crutch was a single blue- 
black bruise; a good way to forget one’s troubles! 

Tony and I finished up at Government House, the guests of 
the Rodwells, who were supremely hospitable. When we left we 
were given an official send off by representatives of Government 
and Tobacco Growers. 

At home, perhaps not unreasonably, the atmosphere was still 
unwelcoming and I was disappointed. I had done my best to make 
amends—surely it was possible to let bygones be bygones. I 
began to feel ill used myself and then circumstances arose the 
following spring which threw Anthea and me together, and on 
17th May 1934 the crisis ended in our elopement to Vienna and 
our eventual marriage the following year. 

This was an astonishing thing to happen to me. If there had 
been a single possibility that I would have been prepared to bet 
against, it would have been the possibility that I would ever be 
involved in divorce. At heart I was extremely conventional and 
the fervour I showed and felt for beautiful women had the same 
quality as the fervour I felt for the beautiful Cicely Leveson- 
Gower as a child. It was no more than the admiration of the artist 
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for his model—its source was a sense of appreciation and not a 
motive for possession. 

Anthea and I, in a way, were crying for the moon; we were a 
pair of perfectionists, never satisfied with the present. We were 
the vehicles of this undercurrent of seeking. Anthea had the power 
to tear me root and branch out of my past, the power to destroy 
my inhibitions and exercise the greatest power of all—the power 
to bring oblivion. The consciousness, beneath the calm surface, 
of anguish and grief was stilled. 

The decision was made, the die was cast and for good or evil, 
better or worse, we had chosen a new life, and so we must get on 
with it and live it out to the best of our abilities. We must brave 
the storm and make the best of our new opportunities. 


CHAPTER TEN 


1934-1936 


IN THE autumn of 1934 Anthea and I bought a house in Brompton 
Square; it had been a beauty parlour and the basement was filled 
with baths in which wax treatments had been given. The neigh- 
bours told us that the cries of the ladies immersed in hot wax were 
sometimes most disturbing. 

We gutted the place, and Douglas Wells, a most ingenious 
architect and also a very fine artist (a good friend of Brangwyn’s, 
whose work I bought and much admired), guided the scheme of 
reconstruction. The result, with its revised fenestration, windows 
opening to the floor, an æil-de-bæuf window to light a dressing 
table and so on, was a big success. 

Brompton Square was a new and wonderful home. My study 
and library, in what used to be the wax bath area, was quiet and 
restful and opened on to an attractive garden reached by a flight 
of steps flanked by a massive pair of stone well-heads overflowing 
with flowers. The walls were covered with flowering climbers and 
the borders below them rich in scent and colour throughout the 
spring and summer. 

From here I planned my racing raids, and, with Basil, we 
arranged coup after coup in that biggest of all gambles, the selling 
race. Swift Reynard, a colt I bought as a yearling for only 350 
guineas, was one of our most successful counters. During 1934 
we won not only some useful stakes and surpluses, but about 
£7,500 betting. This colt had been entered, as I usually entered 
anything classically bred, in at least two of the classics. Swift 
Reynard was entered in the Derby and Leger of 1935. Miss 
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Paget was quite reckless in her engagements. She faced forfeits 
again and again, running into thousands without a tremor. That 
was an extravagance, so I thought, and I determined not to indulge 
in it. I looked through my horses’ engagements most carefully 
and struck out any from engagements I thought unsuitable. 

I struck Swift Reynard out of his classic engagements for 1935 
and I have never ceased to regret this cheese-paring. In the spring 
of 1935 we sent him to the Lincoln meeting at the end of March 
to run over a mile in a three-year-old event. We did not fancy 
his chance at all, indeed neither Basil nor I was there when he 
ran. The evening of the race I received a message from Basil, 
asking me to come down to Newmarket as there was something 
to tell me. Next day I motored down and heard the facts. Swift 
Reynard might have won by six lengths, but his jockey, knowing 
we were ‘not on’, took it upon himself to ride an easy race. He 
believed the horse had not been exposed. 

I was genuinely disgusted. I invariably fought the instinct of 
all or most trainers to try the racecourse form against the home 
form before a bet. I liked to see my horses win and I much pre- 
ferred backing them at long odds with a measure of considerable 
uncertainty, than backing them at evens and standing to lose a 
packet as against chicken-feed. 

However, the race was run and there was no use crying over 
spilt milk. The only important engagement left for Swift Reynard 
was the Wood Ditton Stakes at Newmarket, this being a sort of 
Derby trial. Some well-fancied Derby entrants were running— 
fortunately Barham was an exception. The day came along and 
Swift Reynard lined up with the rest; Basil had been against 
running him, though the Lincoln incident had showed his im- 
provement on plating class. Basil still did not believe the horse 
could win in such high-class company but I thought otherwise. 
The public unfortunately shared my own view and instead of 
starting at 100-8 or better, as I had hoped, he started at only 
5-1. He won by two lengths and I had couple of hundred on 
him and Basil had a little too. 

The horse was now exposed and we had no engagements. In 
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a handicap he would be weighed out of a chance, so I thought it 
best to sell. He was sold to India for 3,000 sovereigns. There he 
won twenty-three races and, so I am told, proved himself to be 
about the best horse in India at that time. As a runner in the 
Derby he must have been near the front. He beat Rosecrag and 
many more at Newmarket in the Wood Ditton Stakes; but he 
had not the beating of Barham, I don’t suppose, for a moment. 
Still, had he been left in, he might well have earned me a great 
many thousands. As it was, he was one of my best buys and I 
think of him with appreciation and gratitude. 

Then there was Slieve Donard. Basil bought this colt in 
Ireland and brought him over early in 1933. He considered him 
to be an excellent medium for a coup and he was entered at the 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting on 27th April in the Ely Plate 
of five furlongs. We had to beat Lord Derby’s Complacent, a 
useful filly, but we felt confident of success. 

I have mentioned my arrangement with Miss Paget about 
betting. She and I agreed to pool all our information and if it 
was a stable coup, then her stake, mine and Basil’s were pooled 
and handled as a single stake by a commission agent. I, as the 
very much smaller punter, was allowed time to get my money on 
first. Miss Paget honoured this agreement so well that my inspired 
staking caused one of the bookmakers to remark to Basil, ‘Your 
owner knows too much’, 

One of my accounts was closed—unsporting, I thought; surely 
it would only be a matter of time before my luck changed. This, 
by the way, was an argument among the bookmakers against 
closing some of Miss Paget’s accounts. She was an enormous 
winner at the time when Golden Miller and the great hurdler 
Insurance were winning again and again. I suppose the ring did 
get most of it back, if not more, in later years, but at one time they 
must really have felt the success of Beechwood House quite 
painfully. 

Well, Slieve Donard faced the tapes at 100-8. There was not a 
penny piece for him until the whole field had passed the stands 
on their way to the start. This was a stable coup day for us. Basil 
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had arranged to stake £2,000, Miss Paget £4,000 and I had butted 
in with a miserable £500, in all £6,500 to be invested. Complacent 
was the favourite at 11-8. A brilliant commission agent worked 
the coup, and as soon as the field had passed the stands several 
of his men got the money on simultaneously. The whole amount 
was invested at an average of 8-1, starting price 7-1. The stable 
stood to win £52,500. Rufus Beasley, who was riding Slieve 
Donard, was retained by Miss Paget and I had the second retainer. 
Lord Derby’s Complacent was ridden by Tommy Weston. 

They were off! We, the interested group, stood by the winning 
post. In a well-fought finish Slieve Donard, in our opinion, and 
indeed in that of the rest of the racing community (even The 
Times racing correspondent said the next day that the judge must 
have been looking the wrong way), won by nearly half a length. 
Tommy Weston remarked to Rufus, ‘You goosed me that time’, 
and Rufus, confident of his success, had answered ‘Yes’. He rode 
into the unsaddling enclosure into the first place and to his 
astonishment he was relegated to second place. Our good stuff 
was blued. 

This was a terrible facer for Basil. He had lost £8,000 the 
previous week and was relying on getting out on Slieve Donard. 
In consternation he told me that he was broke and he would have 
to sell his horse. To lose the horse seemed hell. I asked him how 
he valued Slieve Donard and he said £4,000; I offered to buy a 
half-share for £2,000 and have the horse run in my name and 
Basil gratefully accepted. It was a good decision as the old horse 
won for us many times and I made several thousands backing 
him. 

I suppose about 1936 Slieve Donard, who became a great 
favourite with the public and earned me the sobriquet ‘Slieve 
Donard Gribble’ in caricatures in various magazines and news- 
papers, went sick. I was asked to come down to Beechwood 
House for a conference with the veterinary authorities. These 
pundits had issued a death warrant. His lungs were at fault, he 
was a hopeless case and must be put down. Before agreeing I asked 
to have the horse galloped, and we did this on the private gallops 
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behind Beechwood House. He ran over five furlongs and pulled 
up, moderately distressed, but not ‘falling down’ as was predicted. 
Tubing seemed to me the obvious expedient but the pundits 
pooh-poohed this proposal. The lungs were affected and there 
was no hope. None the less I insisted on the operation and this 
was a complete success. Two more races were won and Slieve 
Donard was sold for stud purposes to Australia, where lung 
troubles are non-existent. 

To me my most interesting experience in racing was the story 
of Sable Martin. This horse was bought as a yearling by my 
friend, Charles Pilkington, for £1,000. He proved a very success- 
ful chaser and was even named as a second Golden Miller. He 
never reached those heights but won frequently in good company 
over two and a half miles; but later on in his career he began to 
fade after the second last fence. Anyway, as I watched one after- 
noon at Windsor, I came to the conclusion that Sable Martin’s 
jumping days were over, but on the flat I thought he might make 
a smart miler. I told this to Charlie Pilkington, who said that he 
had decided to sell the horse. I begged him to try out my experi- 
ment. He refused and so I told him not to blame me if I bought 
the horse and carried out my plan. He wished me good luck. 
Basil Briscoe bought Sable Martin for me for very little—I think 
about £200—and came into partnership and we set about pre- 
paring the horse. 

I had a great friend in Switzerland, keenly interested in racing. 
He and I had often discussed modern methods and the lack of 
initiative among our veterinary surgeons and trainers in experi- 
menting with up-to-date additives designed to revive failing 
powers in horses gone stale or overtrained. In France and 
Germany at that time hormones were extensively used. They 
had not become the daily dose that they are nowadays as included 
in endless prescriptions. 

My friend promised me a full treatment, three months’ prepara- 
tion, for Sable Martin. The doses took the form of small cubes 
rather like some of our breakfast foods today—they were pow- 
dered and mixed with the feed. Sable Martin certainly seemed to 
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thrive, and we decided to give him a chance at Epsom at the next 
Derby meeting in the mile seller, which he won at 100-8, and I had 
a nice bet! Ridden by Willie Stephenson, he won by several 
lengths. The sad thing was that, as he passed the winning post, 
he broke down. I thought he had split a pastern as he could 
barely hobble. To my surprise he was bought by Mr Frank 
Hartigan who bid remorselessly. Basil and I did our best to keep 
him as an old friend, though we did not expect him to run again. 
I told Mr Hartigan that the horse was hopelessly lamed, but he 
was not to be restrained and he was absolutely right. Sable Martin 
recovered and won again in his new owner’s colours. 

This brings me to the subject of doping. Too much mystery 
surrounds this problem—no one will define exactly what con- 
stitutes doping. Occasionally, through the medium of Sporting 
Life, I have urged the Jockey Club to come out with a hard and 
fast definition, such as, for instance: ‘The administration of any 
substance, liquid, solid or vaporized, calculated to stimulate or 
stop a horse, if administered within a period of not more than 
three days prior to a race.’ When I gave Sable Martin his hor- 
mones, many trainers avoided a similar experiment, for fear that 
it might be misrepresented. How could a course of powders over 
a three-month period be termed doping? But none the less the 
practice of using hormone additives had a slow start. 

Another bee in my bonnet was the photo-finish. I campaigned 
for this for a long time. After the experience with Slieve Donard 
in the Ely Plate, I was determined to get something done. This 
determination was reinforced by the decision of another judge at 
Newmarket. Again, Basil and I knew that Slieve Donard repre- 
sented a good each way chance. Normally I never back a horse 
each way, but if I know that it is to be ridden out for a place, and 
that it has been backed each way by its connection, I may take a 
chance. Slieve Donard started at 4-1 and Basil and I each had 
£200 each way. He finished an easy third, but the horse finishing 
about last had its number put up in the frame as third! We lost 
our money, as there is no appeal against the judge’s decision— 
his decision is final. 
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I wrote'to Sporting Life and urged, pending the introduction 
of the photo-finish, that there should be a place judge in addition 
to the win judge as was done in India. I also tried to get a round 
robin signed by all trainers, urging the Jockey Club to accept 
the measures which, they agreed privately, would be effective in 
ending doping. The general feeling was that such a document 
would be unpopular with the Jockey Club, and that, were some 
of these recommendations accepted, too many heads would roll— 
this I considered a superstition. Some of the recommendations 
then discussed have been introduced since, and few, if any, heads 
have rolled. 

It is easy to stop a horse—a bucket of water at the right time 
will do it—but maybe sedatives are even easier to give in feed. 
Drugs, I imagine, are best used to make a horse win, but where 
does drugging begin? Whisky, I know, is taboo—it can be very 
effective, but so is Guinness, which is alcohol in another form. 
Brown Jack was trained on Guinness. So short a time ago as 
5th May 1962, under the caption ‘Bottle a Day and a Glutton’, 
it is reported that the gallant Parthenon is a stout drinker. ‘We 
ration him to a bottle a day. After all, we don’t want him rolling 
around under the influence,’ laughs the owner after Parthenon’s 
win in the Burlington Handicap at Hurst Park. 

I do suggest a definition should be issued by the powers that 
be. Guinness, it appears, is all in order, but is there a limit on the 
quantity of the dose? In those pre-war years there were innumer- 
able incidents with their ups and downs, successes, failure, near 
misses, and out and out miscalculations. That is racing—the 
imponderables, the potentialities, give it its flavour. 

A few incidents stand out against the background of those days. 
At Lingfield one afternoon I was talking to Miss Paget. We were 
discussing the possibilities of the next race. She herself had no 
runner and I mentioned that I had heard from its connections that 
a certain horse (a grey it was, but I cannot remember the name) 
was rather fancied. I pointed it out in the parade ring, and we 
liked its make and shape and approved the choice of a jockey; 
I said I should have a fiver on it. My selection ran second; I 
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apologized to Miss Paget and she was most gracious, saying it 
was a near thing and that she had had £2,000 on it. This made me 
very chary of giving views to Miss Paget in the future. I did not 
want money risked too lightly and £2,000 seemed to be about her 
minimum stake. 

Another day I went to Windsor, jumping, to back a horse I 
was very confident about. I was held up at the level-crossing 
at Datchet for nearly a quarter of an hour. The result was that 
I arrived just in time to see my selection winning at 10-1—I 
should have landed £1,000. Whenever I go to Windsor now I 
remember that ghastly hold-up. At Lingfield one day I backed the 
winner of a seller at a longish price, and then bought the horse for 
less than I had won on him, the only time I ever got a horse for 
less than nothing. 

Harry Beasley recommended me what he thought to be a very 
good buy in Ireland—a really hopeful filly, sure to win, no form. 
The price was £750 with a £250 contingency, which meant that 
if she won I paid up another £250. I had a great opinion of Harry’s 
judgment and bought the filly blind—her name, Brown Kate. 
When she arrived at Newmarket I was horrified. She had travelled 
badly: her coat was staring, her ribs were too well defined, her 
head hung low and she presented a miserable picture. I believed 
that Harry had made a mistake, but three months later he was 
more than justified—Brown Kate flourished. She did wonders 
on the heath and we felt we had something up our sleeves. 

Basil proposed to run her at Birmingham. I agreed and wanted 
to have what Basil called ‘a little tickle’. She would start at any 
price, and if the home form was confirmed in her running she 
should win. Here is an example of a trainer trying to be too clever. 
My ideal when betting was to have a good bet at a decent price 
when I believed my choice should be odds on, but even odds on 
chances go down two times out of three. He seldom liked to bet 
the first time out, a thing I was always ready to do, and as usual 
Basil reminded me how often form at home was unreliable and 
how the racecourse might show very different results. How would 
Brown Kate face the gate? How would she face the crowd? 
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Could she quicken, and so on? He insisted she must have a 
reconnaissance outing. 

She ran exceedingly well, and I feel confident that if she had 
been asked the question she would have won. We ran her again 
about three weeks later and she started at evens. I could not be 
present and had told Basil to back her for me to win £1,000. I 
had expected her to start at not under 5—1, but the wise men had 
been watching. She won by a bee’s whisker and I collected—but 
what a near thing! I would much rather have had my bet with 
an infinitely smaller stake and longer odds at Birmingham. 

A kind heart can be a bit expensive. Basil and I were rather 
selling-race experts, and he loved it and fairly plastered his own 
fancied runners. Occasionally we used to buy a horse out of 
seller, and one day at Lingfield, at a jumping meeting, I was 
bidding for just such an animal when my elbow was jogged and 
I looked down into a very worried face. The face told me that 
it belonged to the trainer of the horse under the hammer, and 
that the horse belonged to ‘a young soldier’ who had broken 
down on the way to the meeting and the face did not know if 
he should buy in or let the horse go. The young soldier was not 
in funds, so I stood down and allowed the horse to be bought in 
by the face. It won again and again. Well, I had done a young 
soldier a good turn. 

In the glorious years of Golden Miller’s success, Basil made a 
great deal of money betting. I was talking to him one morning 
and I said I supposed he was exceedingly well up and would he 
like to consolidate some of his winnings by handing them over 
to me to invest and tuck away against the proverbial rainy day. 
He admitted that he had cleared £35,000 and he showed me his 
pass book to prove it. I implored him to hand me over at least 
£20,000 to make certain that he never reached the embankment. 
He laughed at me. ‘Major,’ he said, ‘last week I picked up £7,000. 
If I can do that in a week, why should I lock my money away?’ 
Finally, of course, he lost the lot. 

Anthea and I were on our way to racing at Nottingham on one 
occasion to see Slieve Donard run in a seller. We were both 
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Byron fans and we took advantage of this opportunity to see 
Newstead Abbey which Byron inherited with the estate and title 
of his great-uncle who died in 1798. We were thrilled by this visit. 
We saw so much about which we had read, so many relics, so much 
atmosphere to absorb, and we forgot the time. Suddenly, returning 
to the present, I realized that we might not reach Nottingham in 
time to back our horse, a most critical necessity in a seller. 

We tore along in the direction of Nottingham, and finally gave 
up the hope of beating the clock. We stopped at a public house 
and I got permission to ring up London and try to get my money 
on over the telephone. Bookmakers don’t much like biggish bets 
at the last moment, and I was quite prepared to have my com- 
mission turned down. But Oulds, with whom I got into touch, 
were very game and accepted £200 to win. We then set off again 
and drove to the course. Just through the gates a tremendous 
cheer arose, and I asked the mounted policeman if he knew the 
result. ‘The favourite’s won all right,’ he said. ‘Good old Slieve 
Donard has done it again.’ It was a cheerful drive home. 

While on the subject of betting I must describe the most extra- 
ordinary bet I ever had in my life. I doubt if anyone else has had 
a similar flutter. It was in 1935 and Golden Miller had won his 
magnificent race at Cheltenham, defeating the great Thomond II 
in the Gold Cup. It was a gruelling performance. The Gold Cup 
and the National come too close together, and to expect a horse 
to win them both is expecting too much. But this was the aim of 
Miss Paget and Basil Briscoe that year. I saw the Gold Cup run 
and won. Miss Paget arrived by air from Germany. The whole 
thing was like the story of some piece of racing fiction—but it was 
true, all true. 

Basil told me that he was certain that if the Miller finished 
jockey up at Aintree, he would win the National. Despite the 
strain of the Gold Cup, Golden Miller was a clear favourite and 
I pondered how to bet. I got the idea of insuring against Golden 
Miller finishing without his jockey up. To me this meant insuring 
against the horse falling and I knew he would not fall. It was 
insuring against the risk of his unseating his jockey. Jockeys, 
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even the best of them, come unstuck—as I had learned to my 
cost when I was a boy. 

I sounded Lloyd’s and I found that it would be possible to 
cover the risk I had in mind at a very reasonable premium. I 
think it was only about 7 per cent or the equivalent of 14-1 
on the horse and jockey not parting company. Now, if Basil was 
right, and I was able to back the Miller at, say, 10-1, I could have 
£50 on him to win, and if he won I should collect £500, less the 
insurance premium of £35. On the other hand, if he failed and 
finished without his jockey up, I should still collect £500, less 
the premium of £35, and the £50 staked. It was an interesting 
notion and I decided to try it out. I backed Miller to win £500 
and took out a policy by which I should receive £500 if he did 
not complete the course, jockey up. As things turned out, of 
course, Gerry Wilson parted company with the Miller at the 
fence after Valentines. This was a bitter blow for Basil and it 
signalled the end of his reign at Beechwood House. Miss Paget, 
I am obliged to admit, did not come very well out of this calamity. 
Basil had been the source of her tremendous success on the turf. 
It is said that all men are equal on the turf and under it, but Miss 
Paget, on this occasion, treated Basil as an inferior, and chose to 
accept the account of her jockey and not that of her trainer, when 
at worst, in the spirit of a good loser, she might have decided to 
continue as before. In point of fact, she removed her string and 
placed her horses in the care of Donald Snow. A few days after 
the National I was given a private view of a slow motion film of 
the race; I saw it twice over. If Miss Paget had studied that film 
before blaming Basil and blaming her gallant chaser, I feel she 
would never have treated Basil so shabbily. 

Just before the off on that fatal day, I was so filled with con- 
fidence and enthusiasm that at the last moment I wanted to 
increase my interest. It was a struggle to get to the rails to contact 
a bookmaker. I had a number of accounts with various firms at 
that time. This is a very necessary thing in a betting establishment. 
Twenty fivers or tenners, distributed separately, make no impres- 
sion, but hundreds at a time tell a different story. 
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I owed a bookmaker a debt of gratitude that afternoon. When 
I asked the price it had dwindled to about threes, a ridiculous 
price in the National. They say it is 10-1 against any horse com- 
pleting the course. Anyway, I wanted to stake another £100. 
This friend on the rails said: ‘Don’t do it—think of the doubles. 
There’s too much at stake—millions.’ I was considerably shaken 
in my resolution and I did not bet. 

In these days Archie Scott was relatively a newcomer the other 
side of the rails. He had owned a number of horses, I believe, 
without much success and thought he would give the reverse 
interest a chance. My sympathies were very much with him as a 
disappointed owner. Whenever I felt like having an extremely 
speculative wager, I used to go to Archie Scott, thinking he might 
as well have my money as anybody else. It didn’t work out like 
that. Time after time, week after week, Archie Scott sent me 
cheques running up into the hundreds. When I wagered with 
him I simply could not go wrong. He told me once he could never 
forget those winning runs of mine—now that I bet shillings he is 
safe! 

Miss Paget was in many ways an eccentric. I remember Lord 
Curzon treating his subordinates with little or no consideration 
in the matter of rest. He himself rested much of the day and worked 
when the spirit moved him. This was especially at night and his 
subordinates too often had to keep in step. Miss Paget was 
another of these night workers; she would visit Beechwood 
House sometimes after midnight and the lads would have to turn 
out and lead out her horses to be seen by electric light or moon- 
light. Then she would motor off, probably to her sister’s home at 
Leeds Castle, which was one of the most wonderful moated 
castles, I always think—I nearly bought it in 1927. 

Basil rang me up one spring day—it was about a chestnut colt, 
a two year old which I had named Labour Member. He was by 
Appelle and a nice sort of horse—not all quality but a useful 
type. I had bought him from Harry Beasley for £500. Harry had 
offered the colt to Miss Paget and she could not make up her 
mind; I was then given the chance and, before buying, I asked 
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Harry to offer the colt again and tell Miss Paget that, failing her 
taking it, I would. Harry received no acknowledgment so I 
bought him—TI did not want to tread on Miss Paget’s toes. 

A month or so later Miss Paget came down to Beechwood 
House to see her two-year-olds and watched the youngsters 
cantering on the private gallops. She spotted my Appelle colt 
and asked Basil rather sharply whose it was—she liked the look 
of him. Basil told her that it was ‘the Major’s’. Miss Paget was 
most put out and asked why it was that the colt had not been 
bought for her. Basil repeated the facts. Miss Paget claimed the 
right of all women to be unreasonable; she said that unless she 
got that colt she would remove her horses. This was the gist of 
Basil’s conversation to me. I am always anxious to keep things 
running smoothly; after all, my racing was supposed to be for 
fun and enjoyment at as little a cost as was reasonably possible; 
so at once I agreed to sell Miss Paget my Labour Member at the 
figure I had given for him. I did not ask a profit or even the cost 
of his keep since purchase. I thought that, in all probability, she 
would be generous enough to add on a round figure without a 
request. I received a cheque for £500 from her secretary, but not 
so much as a word of thanks for agreeing to part with the horse, 
which amounted to making quite a handsome present to Miss 
Paget. Labour Member won her several races and did better that 
season than most of her highly priced two-year-olds. 

It must have been about this time that Basil told me he had a 
real good thing at Hurst Park—it was a hurdler fresh from Ireland. 
We went down to Hurst Park together, determined to make a 
little money and to our great delight our horse was quite unfancied 
and started at 100-8. I took £1,000 to £80 and Basil did this 
three times. It was a brilliant spring day and we stood filled with 
pleasant anticipation on the grandstand. Away they went. At 
half way our horse was ten lengths in the lead, and at the last 
hurdle he was a distance ahead. We turned to congratulate each 
other. There was, as I have said, a very bright sun and this cast a 
heavy black shadow of the hurdle on the take-off side. Our horse 
mistook this for an open ditch. He took off a length too soon, 
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tipped the hurdle and turned over; a tremendous disappointment 
—just racing again. 

Basil moved to Royston soon after his misunderstanding with 
Miss Paget had led to the removal of her horses. His string, though 
still considerable, was too small for Beechwood House. I stayed 
with him, as did Mr George Foster, who had fairly recently had 
a horse or two with Basil, and there were some other new patrons. 
Basil had a good many horses of his own. Mr Foster owned 
Commander III; this horse Basil had very much fancied for the 
previous year’s Cambridgeshire. He finished second, for me 
quite a help. I had backed him to win £2,000 at 50-1, and I had 
£10 on him for a place with the tote for luck. The tote paid 
40-1 for a place so I made a profit of £360. 

In 1935 Commander III was again stable fancy for the Cam- 
bridgeshire. He won the race, running quite alone on the far 
side of the course—the worst draw of all, and Mr Foster and Basil 
recovered their previous year’s losses with a healthy margin. I 
too collected over £2,000, having repeated my bets of the previ- 
ous year. Basil netted £10,000; I don’t know what Mr Foster won 
that day, a good deal more no doubt. 

Buying yearlings for the flat is a great art—it is also a great 
gamble. Personally, and I am probably alone in this view, I 
always feel that too much significance is attached to relatively 
unimportant defects. Curbs, quite unnoticeable curbs, will knock 
hundreds and even thousands off the price of a yearling. Agreed, 
curbs are much more serious in chasers ; the strain on the hocks in 
jumping and in miles of deep going demands absolute soundness, 
but on the flat it is my experience that curbs are of little account. 
I bought a beautifully topped filly by Manna out of The Blue 
Fairy at Doncaster sales for £350 guineas. She had very pro- 
nounced curbs, but she turned out to be about the fastest thing 
on Newmarket Heath, and the stable talked her into winning the 
Oaks. I was offered £1,500 for her, as a two year old, in the 
spring after I made the purchase. I was tempted to take a profit, 
but it was, I thought, rather unfair to Basil and to the stable to 
get rid of her if her chances of glory were so good. I stuck to her 
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and she invariably ran well, was frequently placed but never won. 
I sold her for stud purposes for £800. She cost me a little but not 
much ; she was never sick or sorry and we never had the slightest 
trouble from her curbs. 

While on the topic of racing there is another subject worth 
mentioning—this is insurance. I bought a lovely yearling at 
Doncaster, Silver Mist (I named him but cannot remember his 
breeding). I paid, for me, a large price, £1,100, and we thought 
him good enough to run in the Brocklesby, when he was much 
fancied but did not flatter. Later he developed some disagreeable 
vices and we decided to have him cut. I suggested insuring him 
before the operation, but Basil dissuaded me. The operation was 
simple and there was no apparent risk, but the knife slipped and 
poor Silver Mist’s guts began to roll out of his stomach; he was 
sewn up and very soon died. Unless the owner is a millionaire, 
it certainly pays to insure against such risks as castration and 
against death from any cause. The premium for the latter cover 
is only about sos., but very few owners or even breeders seem to 
take this precaution. 

In 1935 I thought it would be interesting to try to back the 
field in the Royal Hunt Cup. I made my book and managed to 
back every horse in the race and could not lose, but if I was 
correct in my estimation of the outsider odds, I was bound to 
make a big profit. The race was won by the outsider, Priok, a 
four year old, carrying 7 st. 6 Ib. I had backed this horse on the 
tote and picked up over £2,000 profit on the experiment. I had 
been hoping against hope that the race would fall to an outsider, 
and as the going was really deep my hopes were fairly well 
founded. The morning of the Ascot event, a pigeon liberally 
spattered me with bird lime while I was studying the form in the 
square garden. This is usually thought to be the prelude to good 
fortune—the superstitition was confirmed that afternoon. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


1936-1939 


Every summer in those pre-war years, Anthea and I rented a 
villa in the south of France for about three months. I had been 
especially recommended to do a lot of sunbathing. Real sunshine 
is so much better than the violet rays and radiant light of lamps 
in London. We loved the life we lived out there always nearly 
naked, sailing, swimming, basking, reading and talking and 
debating and drinking with the few friends we chose to share 
our solitude. 

Twice a week I used to motor into St Tropez to shop and 
every week-end we went there to dance and dine with our friends. 
Our haven was on the fringe of a small sandy bay a few kilo- 
metres from La Croix off the Beauvallon—Toulon road. It was at 
the end of a cul-de-sac where the vineyards and pinewoods joined 
the sea. Some way inland there were two other villas, seldom 
occupied, which belonged to millionaires from Lyons; a fourth 
villa, about half a mile from us along our bay, was rented every 
year by Jean Cocteau. 

Geoffrey McNeill-Moss, husband of my sister-in-law, Esther, 
had a long lease of a veritable paradise not far away. It was a 
property of about 100 acres, including a perfect small fisherman’s 
cottage standing well back among the pinewoods and sheltered 
from the most savage winds. It was reached from our direction by 
a footpath along the cliffs and from inland by farm tracks from 
the direction of St Tropez. Pines and rosemary scented the air 
and it was glorious to rest on the vine-shaded patio after hours in 
the blazing sun and become almost hypnotized by the brilliance 
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of the dazzling sea. Below the cottage, by a natural spring, was a 
tiny vegetable garden and a mass of zinnias, making a delicious 
dab of colour. Early in the year wild boar would come down to 
the spring to drink at night. 

Geoffrey was a great sailor, a successful novelist and a 
brilliant conversationalist. He was remarkably well informed, 
very controversial and always entertaining. He had a fleet of 
canoes and larger craft; with one, a five-ton cutter, he used to 
explore the distant islands off Marseilles, including the Ile de 
Porquerolles, celebrated as a nudist camp. 

Within a few years our villa was blown sky high during the 
American landings, and another invasion, the invasion of the 
proletariat, followed fast and wiped out the few remaining beauties 
which had survived the first assault. Anthea and I were there for 
the last time in 1938. My nephew, Tony Hill, afterwards to be 
covered with glory as a pilot in the Royal Air Force, was with 
us. He was eventually shot down in France, after becoming a 
squadron leader and being decorated with a D.S.O. and D.F.C. 

George Seebohm was with us and also my chauffeur, Jim 
Forey, friend, loader and crew; both to become prisoners of the 
Japanese in Singapore. How little we thought, as we played 
around in those carefree days, of the beastliness of nations divided 
by ideologies. 

Another activity of the pre-war years had been an expedition 
into the rag trade. My sister-in-law Esther had a very great friend, 
Anna de Volkoff, a Russian, who, with her distinguished parents, 
were refugees from the revolution. Anna’s father, Admiral de 
Volkoff, had been one of the court entourage in St Petersburg. His 
wife was a friend of Queen Mary and went regularly to Bucking- 
ham Palace to take tea with the queen. They ran a Russian res- 
taurant in the Old Brompton Road and managed to survive. Anna 
was a friend of the Kents and Gloucesters, and often stayed at 
York Cottage. The family was, so far as I could see, absolutely 
genuine, and in addition they were blessed with potential good- 
will. 

Anna was working at dressmaking in what was a rat-infested 
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cellar. She worked day and night when she had the work to do, 
and this was most of the time. She was desperately longing to 
have a business of her own. Now I have always had a weakness 
for helping lame dogs over stiles and for trying out talent and 
backing it if circumstances seem to warrant this; so I agreed to 
finance a small dressmaking business for Anna de Volkoff on 
the strict understanding that it would be given a three-year trial 
run and that, if the position was unsatisfactory after this time 
limit, the business would be wound up. I was a great loss cutter ; 
if you are a brutal loss cutter, you can afford to take a lot of risks 
in pilot reconnaissances. 

Away we went. I took a very fine house in Conduit Street, at 
quite a low rent, rejuvenated it a bit and furnished it lavishly in 
Louis Seize, which I managed to do for a ludicrously small outlay. 
There was a slump in furniture prices, and the whole affair was 
completely ready to open for an outlay of under £1,500—it 
looked a million. Anna had the help of her very good-looking 
sister and Princess Mailikoff. 

The first year was a success. Anna was given considerable royal 
patronage and things looked good for her. In 1937 she went for a 
holiday in Germany and here, alas, she was bitten with the Nazi 
bug, the Hitler ideology. She turned into a Jew hater and turned 
all her Jewish clientele away. Business and politics don’t run in 
double harness—her mixing of ideology and dressmaking did not 
agree. Losses began to accumulate, and in 1938, at the end of the 
third trial year, I was obliged to tell her that I would have to close 
the business down. There were tears and distress, but no political 
relenting. Meanwhile Anna persuaded a friend to come to her 
help, and I agreed to forget the company’s debts to me, which 
amounted to some £3,000, and accordingly handed over to the 
new backer, so allowing Anna to start all square again. I had no 
hope of her success. 

I think Anna was still in business when the war broke out, and 
early in the autumn of 1939 the Conduit Street shop was destroyed 
by bombing. When I came back from France in June 1940 she 
had become involved with very suspect political friends and this 
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ended our friendship; very soon after she was arrested and 
imprisoned in Holloway. 

This adventure into the dressmaking world looked like being 
interesting and remunerative. In backing Anna, my wife and I 
were opening up entirely new ground, and for us the venture 
had all the glamour of novelty. The extraordinary circumstances 
that brought it to an end were as disappointing as they were 
surprising. 

I was fond of books. I used to buy first editions until I found 
they had a way of disappearing—there is very little conscience 
when borrowing books. Anyway I often attended book sales at 
Hodgson’s in Chancery Lane, a fascinating place ; anyone wanting 
to cover a door with old book backs, or even disguise whole walls 
as an ancient library, should go to Hodgson’s and buy, as you 
could then and probably still can, vast numbers of lovely but 
useless books in attractive leather bindings and use them as 
decorations. 

I was wandering around there once when I noticed a large 
book included with a bundle of uninteresting junk—it had a 
very worn binding. I undid the string of this lot, and to my delight 
recognized an original copy of Stubbs’s Anatomy of the Horse. 
Next day I came to the sale, having of course retied the string 
of the parcel with my quarry at the bottom. I got my lot for half 
a crown! So many of my friends envied me my find and praised 
it so highly that I made inquiries about its value. I found that, at 
that time, there were only four copies of this edition known: one 
at the British Museum, two at the Royal Veterinary College and 
the one in my possession. I was offered twenty-five pounds for it. 

I went to the Royal Veterinary College and there met its 
principal, Professor J. C. McGunn. He confirmed the rarity and 
the importance of the book. In stressing the obvious, he said that 
anatomy had not changed and that Stubbs’s engravings were 
still unquestionably the best of their kind in the world. The text 
of the original edition was manifestly completely out of date, but 
the professor said that, if the text was to be bought up to date and 
the revised text was to be included in a new edition to be sold at 
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a reasonable price, it would be a contribution of untold value to 
the veterinary profession. 

I asked him if he would undertake the revision if I financed its 
publication, and gave him an agreed proportion of any profit 
that might be made. He said he would agree to do this and so we 
went ahead. My cousin, Heywood Hill, who owns a famous 
bookshop in Curzon Street, published the new edition. We 
produced 2,500 copies and sold the first 2,000 at forty shillings, 
which was below the cost price, and reserved five hundred copies 
for the United States to be sold at five pounds. The American 
sales, we calculated, would yield a small but satisfactory profit. 
Soon after publication, the bombs began to fall and the five 
hundred copies remained unsold. We decided to remainder them 
at twenty shillings and break even. 

During the summer of 1939, owing to the political uncertain- 
ties, Anthea and I did not go to our old haunt near St Tropez. 
We motored down to the south and stayed about at different vil- 
lages. At St Paul we had a marvellously happy few days; back 
above the sea, we stayed at the Colombe d’Or, the hotel sur- 
mounted by a huge golden dove, its wings spread above the 
roof, and below, in a courtyard gay with flowers, endless white 
doves cooed a soothing chorus. Here we were sufficiently lost 
to feel secure, but even so we were disturbed by rumours. 

We went sailing with Henry Dreyfus in his yacht and dined 
with him at Cannes. We met the then Secretary of State for War, 
Hore-Belisha, and a lovely lady dining at the Carlton. We were 
cheered to see him at Cannes, feeling that perhaps the impending 
crisis was not so very grave if Hore-Belisha could be absent from 
his post at the War Office. These were the last days of that 
fateful August. 

Our hopes were soon damped—the outlook was threatening. 
We had routed ourselves home through Florence, where we were 
to stay with Mrs Haslip and her daughter, Joan Haslip, a very 
distinguished writer. We felt that, if we were to get through our 
itinerary, we must hurry, and we set off for Florence. Joan’s 
sister had married a very charming Italian, who was then Governor 
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of Florence and a right-hand man of Mussolini, and we made 
great friends. One morning we were talking together discussing 
developments in Abyssinia, and I was immensely impressed by 
the imaginative and bold methods adopted by the Italians in 
their colonization of Abyssinia. They had transported whole 
village communities, lock stock and barrel, and set them down 
again in Africa; these communities retained their traditional 
unity and purpose and the plan was working out amazingly well. 

As we talked I was picking here and there some cones from 
the Cupressus pyramidalis growing beside our path. My friend 
asked me why I was doing this. I told him that I had an estate in 
Rhodesia and that I thought that the pyramidalis cypress, so much 
used in the south of France and Italy as wind-breaks, would be 
useful in Rhodesia. He stopped me and said: ‘If you need the 
seed, command me. I will ring up the Minister of Agriculture in 
Rome and he will send you what you want.’ I mentioned fifty 
kilos—as good as done. It was dispatched, and now in Southern 
Rhodesia I hope wind-breaks will be rising up from the seed 
provided by Mussolini’s government. 

Things were hotting up and we decided to get away while the 
going was good. We were provided with a special pass and went 
north via Aix-les-Bains, now quite deserted, and on to Paris. 
There the city was blacked out, the boulevards humming with 
rumours and excitement. 

There was no chance of booking a place for a car for the 
Channel crossing and I was advised at the New York garage in 
Paris to go to Calais and take a chance. We set off before sunrise 
and were among the first arrivals. It was a matter of buying our 
way over. It cost one thousand francs to put the car aboard. We 
arrived in Brompton Square to find my orders to report to the 
school of flying at Upavon. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


1939-1941 


Ir was a surprise to be in the air again, this time in the observer’s 
seat. There was about a fortnight of preliminary work getting 
into harness and then the whole lot of us had to sit for an exam- 
ination, which was a typical staff work set piece. Information was 
handed out on the general situation and all that, and then opera- 
tions were supposed to have begun and messages flowed in 
and the information had to be construed. I got the solution right 
and soon found myself on the way to France. I must explain how 
this came about. 

In 1938, when it became obvious that things were brewing up, 
it was announced that the old sweats would be welcomed if they 
came forward and volunteered to serve again if necessary. Though 
for several years my main experience had been with the army, 
most of my war service had been with the Royal Flying Corps; 
so I went off to the Air Ministry and offered my services. I was 
thanked for this visit and was told that, in an emergency, I should 
be called upon and would be given an administration post, prob- 
ably with the rank of wing commander. All very nice. However, 
I was obliged to explain that, owing to my importance to a certain 
business my life was insured by that business for £70,000 and 
that the policy especially forbade flying except in approved com- 
mercial aircraft. ‘Should I’, I asked, ‘be expected to fly?’ The 
answer was, ‘Only from station to station’. 

I approached the insurance company concerned, explained the 
circumstances and asked if the company would consent to extend 
the cover to my service on these lines with the Royal Air Force. 
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The answer was a definite ‘No’. I then went to the War Office 
and explained what had happened at the Air Ministry and asked 
if I could be of any use as a soldier. It appeared that I would be 
wanted in the event of war and that a suitable post would be 
found for me, probably with the rank of colonel. 

It appeared that serving as a soldier with a job on the ground, 
my insurance policy would remain effective, and that therefore 
there was nothing more to worry about; but when I was finally 
called up, as I have already said, I found to my astonishment that 
I was instructed to report to Upavon for a course as an Air 
Intelligence liaison officer, and within a few hours I was in the 
sky and so was my insurance policy! 

As things worked out, I might just as well have served with 
the R.A.F.—in fact it would have been better. H.Q.B.A.F.F. 
(H.Q. British Air Force in France) did not know why I had not 
chosen to rejoin the R.A.F. and strongly resented the fact that I 
had rejoined as a soldier. For that reason, when it was decided to 
select me as the Army’s liaison officer to represent the Army with 
the R.A.F. with the duty of promoting understanding and co- 
operation, and so co-ordinating the efforts of the two services, 
objections were raised by B.A.F.F., and the complaint was made 
that I should have belonged to them. My appointment was 
accordingly cancelled. 

This disagreement coincided with my setting off to France, 
and it was only on reporting to take on the job that I was told 
very charmingly that, unfortunately for the time being, there 
was nothing for me to do, and that I must mark time while 
waiting for an appropriate job, and would I mind occupying 
myself as a press censor? Of course I agreed, and forgot my dis- 
appointment. I was also allowed to act as a conducting officer, 
and this was interesting and well worth while. In this capacity 
I sometimes wandered about the front line during the ‘phony’ 
war, was entertained in the Maginot Line and so forth. 

I have already recorded the events of the first year of the war 
in a small book, which unexpectedly earned me momentary 
réclame. It was The Diary of a Staff Officer. I called it this in 
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memory of Field Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, whose splendid 
book published under the same title was among my favourite 
books asa boy. Briefly it describes how eventually I was appointed 
as an Army Intelligence liaison officer and assistant military 
advisor at Advanced Headquarters, B.A.F.F., and all the events 
that followed. Apart from the book, all I need add about that 
period is that, on getting back from France in June 1940, I and 
my companions were desperately anxious to impart to the soldiers 
at home what we had learned at first hand about modern warfare; 
we were not allowed to do this. We B.E.F. people were segre- 
gated with a headquarters in Cadogan Gardens and were left 
strictly alone. 

A period of idleness ensued, and to pass the time I decided to 
get my diary (written in pencil ina French cahier, which I brought 
back slipped against my rather hot chest under my tunic) typed, 
as I thought it might possibly be interesting to my children. This 
I did and gave my literary agent a sight of it; he was enthusiastic 
and told me that if I could get permission to publish the diary 
my fortune and reputation should be made. On this I decided to 
censor the diary—obviously it could not be published exactly 
as recorded—and to see if I could get the revised version passed. 
The field censors passed it, the air censors passed it—there 
remained only to get the formal approval of the War Office. I 
was received there by a brigadier, and I asked him to read the 
preface, in order that he might appreciate the spirit in which the 
book was offered to the public—offered with the idea of stressing 
errors which must be remedied if we were to win the war. He 
asked me if the manuscript had been passed by the field and air 
censors. I told him that this was so. He then announced that, in 
that case, he did not want to read it and he gave me leave to 
publish. I asked him to put this in writing. He then dictated a letter 
in my presence, had it typed forthwith and signed. 

Armed with this final approval, I handed the manuscript to my 
literary agents and it was sold that evening to the Saturday 
Evening Post in New York for several thousand dollars, The diary 
was serialized in the Saturday Evening Post and it was also 
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serialized in several English newspapers. The book itself ran 
into seven editions, and was translated into French, German, 
Italian, Spanish and other languages. On its publication I received 
a message of thanks for the information it imparted from the 
Secretary of State for War, Sir Anthony Eden, through his 
parliamentary secretary, Charles Ponsonby. I also received a 
message of congratulation and thanks from General MacNaughton 
commanding the Canadian Expeditionary Force. He said if I had 
done nothing else I had at least been responsible for the training 
of a quarter of a million Canadians. 

It was during this period of inactivity that I read Geoffrey 
McNeill-Moss’s magnificent book, giving, most graphically, the 
story in every detail of the gallant defence of the Alcázar of 
Toledo. Feeling was running high in this country counter to 
General Franco’s cause and the book hung fire. It occurred to 
me that, if the book were to be circulated among the Catholic 
clergy in this country, it might be helpful to Franco with whose 
cause I sympathized. 

Olga Portago was a friend of mine. Her mother, the late Mrs 
Leighton, and her brother Charlton lived next door to us in 
Brompton Square. Now Olga’s husband was the Marquis de 
Portago, then Franco’s representative in London. I went to 
see Tony Portago, who funnily enough lived almost next door 
to our headquarters in Cadogan Gardens, and made my sug- 
gestion. He liked the idea and bought up the whole of the out- 
standing edition and circulated it, as I suggested, among the 
Catholic clergy. 

I thought no more about this incident until much later. I was 
approached from Spain to ask if I would care to subscribe to a 
monument to be raised to the defenders of the Alcazar. I sent 
them an appropriate donation with my heartiest good wishes, 
and these were acknowledged with the information that my 
name, among many others, had been engraved on the monument 
—how easily can a man perpetuate his name! 

But still no new job for me—I was left at call month after 
month. I filled in the time by writing a treatise on post-war 
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finance. It was a scheme for dealing with war debt—the National 
Debt would be overwhelming. I was, of course, confident of the 
ultimate outcome—I knew we should win. The book was called 
Ways and Means, and was published by Methuen in 1942. My 
suggestions were turned down by the experts. My plan, they said, 
was unnecessary because I had based my scheme on the prob- 
ability of high interest rates. This, they said, would not be so. 
Money would be cheap for generations and would be available at 
2 per cent—so spoke the pundits. Not very much later the bank 
rate rose to 6 per cent or 7. 

I also put forward proposals for the creation of what I termed 
the ‘Utopian pound’, a pound fluctuating automatically in 
purchasing power with the rise and fall of the cost of living 
index. Such eventualities are intriguing. I had an uncle, Sir David 
Barbour, who was a bimetallist. His son, now chairman of 
Electrical Apparatus Co. Ltd., a growing and prosperous concern, 
also had ideas such as mine. He wanted to start a free community 
within the United Kingdom, living on its own output and having 
as currency coins made of leather. It must be remembered that 
the first cheque took this form; a man bought a camel, the camel 
was delivered after a three-day march and payment was made on 
a piece of leather on which was written, ‘This is a camel’. The 
coinage might well have been in units of camels. 

After eight months in the wilderness “at call’, I was heartened 
by an instruction from the War Office. I was summoned to an 
appointment with M.I.5. This rather surprised me, but I imagined 
that at last my merits, such as they were, were to be recognized 
and that an interesting appointment awaited me. On presenting 
myself for my interview, I was escorted by a messenger through 
a labyrinth of passages to the basement. My destination proved to 
be a large and brilliantly lit office, and in it, behind a long desk, 
I saw five red-tabbed officers, colonels or brigadiers, waiting to 
welcome me. Without smiles, I was asked to sit down in the single 
chair facing them. I was impressed by so much high power and 
wondered what it was all about. I assumed them to be some sort 
of selection board. 
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I was asked if I was indeed the author of a book recently 
published under the title, The Diary of a Staff Officer. Rather 
flattered at its mention, I eagerly assented. A number of questions 
followed, gradually assuming a vaguely threatening tone. I could 
not imagine what all this inquiry was about. Then I was asked to 
turn to a page in my book in which I mention the interception 
of a German message in code, including the word ‘Sedan’. 
‘Sedan’ had been murmured around our headquarters in France. 
What did it mean? I had been told it meant the bombing of 
Paris. The use of this place-name to signal the bombing of Paris 
had for me an historic association. I conjured up a picture of 
Napoleon III in 1870 riding out to meet the invading Germans 
at Sedan—triding out alone on his white charger to seek his death. 
It was a very historic sense that had selected Sedan as the code 
word to announce this order. 

I turned to the page and I was asked how it was that I came to 
know about the word ‘Sedan’ and its significance. I said I did 
not know that it had any significance, apart from the fact that 
we had intercepted the message and that our intelligence people 
had interpreted its meaning. 

There was an interchange of conversation between my inter- 
locutors. The place-name, Sedan, should never have been bandied 
about—it was secret—top secret. Very extraordinary and so on. 

The questioning was resumed. How could I have known what 
‘Sedan’ meant if I did not know the German code and had no 
key to it? I explained that I was impressed by its historic aptness 
and assumed it was a sort of password. This at last convinced 
M.I.5 that I was sound. They explained that the letters forming 
the place-name Sedan spelled that name purely by coincidence; 
in fact, the combination of five letters carried the instructions in 
the German secret code. The fact that it had appeared in my book 
would inform the Germans that we possessed the key to their 
code and they would alter it. I was asked how many volumes there 
were in the next edition. I said about 6,000. I was asked to hold 
these up and to alter the offending page, excluding the reference 
to Sedan. I asked for a typist and redrafted the page and got it 
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approved. I took this to my publishers and all was done as 
directed. 

It seemed a bit odd, when the book had been serialized in 
America and Great Britain, and already two or three editions had 
been sold, that it was thought necessary to make alterations now, 
however important they might have been at one time, an impor- 
tance I very much doubted. 

The shock of discovering that I was under suspicion as an 
enemy agent, as the cross-examination developed, was quite 
something. I felt my mind suddenly become crystal clear. I was 
twice the fellow—the scent of danger was stimulating. It soon 
wears off. 

On top of this interview, I was then told that I could not expect 
any combatant appointment, but at best no more than command 
of a prisoner of war camp. I was given the choice of this or being 
put on the unemployed list. I was glad to accept the latter 
suggestion. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


1941-1945 


A FEw days after receiving my freedom of action from the War 
Office, I was appointed military commentator to the News 
Chronicle where I replaced Captain Liddell Hart, the well-known 
military writer and authority on the handling of armour. The 
German panzer divisions, their training and their employment 
in the field, were largely based on the theories which he had earlier 
propounded. 

Anthea and I had rented a house at Esher. Our home in 
Brompton Square was severely damaged in one of the first air- 
raids on London. Everything was smashed up and we had to 
find accommodation within reach of London as I was always on 
call. By a stroke of good fortune, I had had the portrait of my 
mother by Sargent removed to the country for safety the day 
before the bombing. The wall where the picture had hung was 
completely smothered with broken glass. 

We got a rare lot of bombing at Esher. The garden was 
plastered with incendiaries one night and several people killed 
a few nights later, within a hundred yards of our house. I remem- 
ber Esher High Street, so covered with shattered and splintered 
glass that I almost imagined there had been a snowfall. 

On taking on my job with the News Chronicle, I motored up 
and down daily, and often on the return journey to Esher the 
proceedings were enlivened by a blitz. A condition of my accept- 
ing the job was that I should be given a separate office to work 
in as an operations room. I would not attempt the job as an 
ordinary journalist, sitting in the feature room sweating out his 
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stuff. I treated my appointment extremely seriously, and gave 
myself up to it heart and soul. 

I remember there was some opposition to this privilege of a 
separate room, but I was adamant. I could never have made a 
serious contribution without my wall maps and information files. 
A comforting discovery was the extraordinary efficiency of the 
News Chronicle library, under the control of Mr Samuel, one of the 
most intelligent, sympathetic, informative and helpful friends I 
have ever made. When in doubt this library came to my rescue. 

Vernon Bartlett was next door to me, a most charming and 
helpful neighbour. Mr Cummings was also a tremendous friend, 
and the feature editor, McCarthy, was also a loyal and enthu- 
siastic colleague. Gerald Barry was a fine editor and easy to 
work with; he was critical but seldom unkind. We had agreed that 
I was to write exactly how and what I liked, and it was for him to 
accept or reject it—never was I to be asked to alter my opinions. 
This agreement was religiously observed. 

I had a tremendous advantage as compared with a professional 
journalist on my appointment as military commentator. I did 
not think of circulation. I did not think of myself as a newspaper 
man but as a soldier, whose duty as a commentator it was to do 
my utmost, wherever I might be, to make a contribution to 
winning the war by maintaining morale, uttering fair criticisms 
and, on rare occasions, making false statements with the object 
of misleading the enemy. This could very easily and unobtru- 
sively be done. All that was necessary was to include one or two 
fictitious statements in an otherwise perfectly genuine commen- 
tary. These statements of perhaps a dozen words would often 
pass unnoticed by the casual reader, but enemy agents poring 
over every word might gain the impression that they had hit on 
something significant and imagine that, inadvertently, I had let 
a cat out of the bag. 

When placed on the unemployed list, I was disappointed that 
I was to be allowed no further active service, but I was not the 
least embittered. My book The Diary of a Staff Officer had 
criticized the High Command. Though the censors passed it, 
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the authorities considered, none the less, that I must not shelter 
myself behind the censors, but accept condemnation on breaking 
an unwritten law—no criticism of superiors. Criticism is not 
approved of in the services. When publishing the book, I knew 
that, despite the fact that the book was welcomed at the highest 
level as an important contribution towards the successful prose- 
cution of the war, its publication might reflect unfavourably on 
my chances of promotion. I accepted this gladly; at that time, 
because of the sensation caused by my Diary, my name became 
well known. 

Quite soon after joining the Mews Chronicle, Russia joined the 
Allies and was at war with Germany, and I was asked to make my 
assessment of the situation. This I based not only on history, 
on the resistance of Nature to Napoleon when he marched on 
Moscow; not only on geography, which indicated the series of 
great water barriers and the vast obstacle to progress represented 
by the Pripet Marshes; but, above all, on the courageous and 
stubborn character of the Russian people: hardy, tough, resilient 
and ideological. They would fight to the last drop of blood. 

I stressed the value of the vast areas involved and the conse- 
quent scope for manceuvre. I emphasized the debilitating influence 
of lengthening lines of communication with their inescapable 
blunting effect on the initiative of an invading army. I foresaw 
the Germans over-reaching themselves and eventually being 
bled white through open wounds along their lines of communi- 
cation, and I described how this growing weakness must finally 
present the Russians with the perfect opportunity for mounting 
a decisive counter-offensive. My voice was the only voice pro- 
claiming these grave but hopeful views. I was alone among the 
military commentators correctly to forecast the course of events. 

Step by step my prophecies were realized, and this success 
added to the reputation made by my book, and led to my opinion 
being valued in high places. As a result of this I established very 
close relations with the War Office, and from time to time I was 
consulted on behalf of the C.1.G.S. It was of immense satisfaction 
to me that after displeasing the Adjutant General, I was accepted 
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by the War Office as being useful in a new guise. I was welcomed 
in the most cordial and hospitable way at the headquarters of 
many armies throughout Africa and Europe during the last years 
of the war. 

In Moscow it was recognized that I was a friend of Russia 
and her champion in the British press. 

About now there was considerable ill feeling between the men 
of the United States Forces and our own. They did not under- 
stand one another; feelings ran very high and I felt it was time 
something was done about it. I asked for an appointment with the 
senior United States officer concerned. I have no recollection of 
the general’s name. He was, as most American officers are, 
extraordinarily receptive, and I had no difficulty in putting over 
my suggestions. I pointed out that competitive games should 
be discouraged and that mixed teams should be the order of the 
day; competitive sides but not competitive nations. I also sug- 
gested that this idea should be applied to formations, that is to 
say mixed brigades and mixed divisions while in the course of 
training. 

The general agreed emphatically. ‘But’, he asked, ‘how can 
this be arranged?’ It appeared that it would not be protocol for 
him to make such suggestions off his own bat. I was soon able 
to overcome this difficulty. I said I would be the unofficial go- 
between, provided he gave me the green light. He said he would. 
I took the matter up immediately, unofficially, with the C.I.G.S., 
and the spirit of combining as against competing was put into 
action and was largely successful. This is a good example of how 
a newspaper man can make himself generally useful. 

It was now getting on for the time when Russia celebrated 
the anniversary of the Red Revolution, celebrations which were 
organized in all countries where Russia was represented. For the 
first time this triumph was to be given official prominence in 
Britain, and Mr Inkpen, a leading Communist, came to see me. 
He was very much concerned because the War Office had cate- 
gorically declined to send a representative to join other allied 
service representatives on the platform at the Stoll Picture Theatre 
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where the demonstration was to be held. ‘What’, Mr Inkpen 
asked, ‘could be done?’ 

I got in touch with Public Relations and strongly urged that 
even if a high ranking officer could not be made available, at 
least a G.S.O.3 should be detailed to represent Great Britain. 
But the War Office was adamant—they could not stomach our 
new allies, ‘the Reds’. Finally the late General Sir Hubert Gough, 
many years retired, and I, agreed to go together to represent 
Great Britain. Each of us was asked to make a short address of 
from five to ten minutes. When thinking over what line we should 
take, we both had in mind the key point that without the Russians 
to contain the enemy on the eastern front pending our preparations 
for invasion from the west, there could be no prospect of success. 
It looked as if the Russians would have their patience sorely tried 
and they would have to accustom themselves to restraint. Already 
we knew that demands were to be made for early action on the 
western front. 

I was rather nervous about this anniversary speech, and I made 
my theme a visit to the Paris Exhibition a year or so before when, 
for the first time, I realized the immensity of the Russian potential. 
I saw it symbolized above the Russian Pavilion by a vast column 
on whose summit stood the figures of a boy and girl with hammer 
and sickle, leaning forward as if to tread the sky. Somehow or 
other those figures convinced me that, like it or not, the new 
Russia was greater than ever before. 

Well, we all gathered on the stage. The house was swarming 
to overflowing, and my turn to speak arrived. I stood up and got 
my stuff over with a bit of a swing and, to my surprise, it was 
uproariously applauded. I resumed my seat next to, I think, the 
Norwegian military attaché. Anyway, this officer whispered to 
me that my effort had been ‘the best extemporary speech he had 
ever heard’. The operative word was ‘extemporary’. ‘Extem- 
porary!’ I whispered back. ‘I worked on that speech for hours.’ 
He looked at me in some astonishment. ‘How’, he asked, ‘did 
you know about the back-drop?’ The ‘back-drop? I had not 
looked behind me at all—I did so now and, as with Sedan, here 
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was another amazing coincidence—the back-drop showed the 
Paris Exhibition with the Russian Pavilion and the symbolic 
column; there were the Russian boy and girl treading the sky— 
no wonder the audience applauded. After this speech I was often 
invited to champion Russia in public, and sometimes I found 
myself on the platform with the Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson 
(the ‘Red Dean’) and Professor Haldane. I did not share their 
political views, but only one common desire to promote the 
allied effort. 

The second year after Russia’s intervention again found the 
War Office recalcitrant—again they refused to send a represen- 
tative. This time the assembly was in Church House, West- 
minster, a much larger building than the Stoll. I think the audience 
was three thousand. ' 

I was again the British representative, and on this occasion 
there was no General Gough. The platform was resplendent with 
the uniforms of many countries and services. I really got rather 
nervous—lI had never faced a ‘house’ like this before. I managed 
to fire off my speech and I remember I stumbled over the word 
‘comrades’ which I should not have used. Anyway, it went down 
so well that the Russians asked me for my permission to circulate 
my address as an order of the day to the Red Army—mass and 
cohesion was its theme. 

A year later the rally was arranged at the Albert Hall. King 
George VI was on the platform, and red tabs galore. I was invited 
to attend and, possibly rather foolishly, I declined; I said that I 
felt that now my presence was no longer necessary. 

At Christmas 1941 the Wehrmacht had swarmed as far as 
Moscow. In Germany it was announced that the fall of the city 
was imminent. But Russian tenacity and Russian endurance and 
the Russian winter combined to bring about a German defeat. 
On 8th December it was announced that the German offensive 
was being called off. With the Kremlin in sight, its green cupolas 
beckoning on the invaders, the great prize almost within their 
grasp, they were forced to accept defeat. 

The successful Russian defence of Moscow and Leningrad 
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was heartening, but soon to be forgotten on the breaking of the 
news of Japan’s devastating and treacherous bombing of Pearl 
Harbour, and her declaration of war on the United States and the 
British Empire on 7th December. The United States’ Pacific 
Fleet was virtually wiped out. Within hours the tentacles of the 
Japanese Pacific offensive reached out to the Philippines, the 
group of Caroline Islands, Indo-China, Malaya, and even 
threatened Singapore. Pearl Harbour was the harbinger of defeat 
throughout the Pacific. I was asked to write another assessment 
of a situation, this time in the Far East. 

Unlike the situation in Russia after the German invasion, when 
I was familiar with the features of the terrain, the situation in the 
Far East was an entirely different problem. I had no personal 
experience of the Pacific and would have to rely on common 
knowledge and official hand-outs. It was generally accepted that, 
from the sea, Singapore was impregnable and, having inherited 
an immense confidence in the effectiveness of the powerful naval 
forces in Far Eastern waters, I was inclined to take rather a rosy 
view. That the Japanese could entertain the idea of landings on the 
Isthmus of Kra and an overland march of eight or nine hundred 
miles on Singapore seemed laughable. 

Provided Singapore remained inviolate, there was every chance 
of halting the Japanese hurly-burly of expansion. None supposed 
that Vice-Admiral Sir Tom Phillips would neglect an elementary 
precaution and risk his capital ships at sea without air cover; 
that, in the event, he did exactly this thing was gallant and sport- 
ing no doubt. Unfortunately the sporting element which played 
such a prominent part in the make-up of many of the early com- 
manders proved to be a characteristic which, however admirable 
it may have been in the past, in modern warfare was too often a 
signpost to defeat. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Tom Phillips, like Air Marshal Lord Tren- 
chard, was a good sportsman. It is sporting to accept unfavourable 
conditions and long odds against success when racing, boxing, 
or playing cricket or football or other competitive games, but 
when defeat involves the lives of men and the fates of nations, the 
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good sportsman must become more subtle, more unscrupulous 
and more unprincipled than is orthodox in times of peace. 

Why was Winston Churchill excluded from Baldwin’s last 
Cabinet? Because, though his undoubted talents and debating 
powers were everywhere recognized, he was thought to be ‘too 
unscrupulous and unprincipled’ to be admitted. This was the 
man who won the war. 

There came the news of a Japanese invasion fleet approaching 
the Isthmus of Kra, some three hundred miles south from Bang- 
kok, in Thailand, implying an overland threat to Malaya and a 
hitherto unenvisaged danger to Singapore which had been, and 
indeed still was, thought to be impregnable. That an attack from 
the land could succeed was written off as impossible. 

Bearing all this in mind, I wrote robustly of the lesson the 
Japanese would soon learn when daring to challenge British arms. 
I ventilated the official opinions, I stressed the nine hundred miles 
length of the Malayan Peninsula; I stressed its narrowness and 
the widespread and impenetrable jungle as a formidable and 
impassable obstacle. Impenetrable, so we were told. Time soon 
proved the Japanese capable of penetrating it fairly easily, cutting 
their way through the jungle with knives and crossing rivers and 
swamps in rubber boats. Subsisting on a few handfuls of rice, 
they made steady progress. 

Gerald Barry, whose judgment was sometimes better than 
mine, on this occasion had hardly time to suppress my article 
before there fell the stunning blow announcing the sinking of the 
35,000-ton ‘unsinkable’ British battleship Prince of Wales and the 
32,000-ton cruiser Repulse by Japanese bombers and torpedo- 
carrying aircraft. That these capital ships were risked without air 
cover represents an unforgiveable error. Vice-Admiral Sir Tom 
Phillips, disregarding all caution, steamed north from Singapore 
to crush the Japanese invasion fleet off the Isthmus of Kra. The 
capital ships had an escort of five destroyers, but not a single air- 
craft. They invited destruction and destruction was not long 
delayed. 

Yet, even after this appalling catastrophe, few, if any, could 
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visualize the misery and shame soon to follow. The jungle- 
trained, lightly equipped, rice-eating Japanese could live on the 
country. They were contemptuous of death, their endurance was 
immeasurable. They infiltrated at will and continuously cut 
communications and attacked the British from the rear—the 
retreat became a rout. Within five weeks Singapore had fallen. 
The Japanese gained control of the water supplies and the end was 
at hand. 

Within the same period, the same defeat and shame and misery 
had been suffered by the United States with the loss of Luzon 
and Mindanao—the heart and lungs of the Far East. 

Gerald Barry did not publish my mistake, but I have never 
forgotten the false deductions I made which had been based on 
official information. 

As my work grew more and more demanding, Anthea and I 
left Esher and came to live in London again, first of all at St 
James’s Court and then in Eresby House, where we had an 
attractive flat that gave a sensation of comparative safety in the 
frequent raids, being on the ground floor. 

About then I took a day off with Anthea to go to East Grin- 
stead to attend the christening of a favourite cousin’s child. It 
was quite a big affair, all very gay, with a surprisingly good 
luncheon. I sat next to one of the most charming girls I had ever 
met; she wore the uniform of F.A.N.Y., beautifully cut, her whole 
turnout immaculate and jaunty. She was a charmer, a sweetie. I 
made it my business to interrogate her on the life she led in the 
army and tried to get the low-down on the feminine approach 
to the conduct of war. Anything to do with the war and its 
reactions was of the utmost importance to me. To make up for 
my curiosity, I recited some favourite verses of Blake’s: ‘I 
thought I saw a cherry weep...’ Very appropriate—her name 
was Jean. As Anthea and I drove back to London, I remember 
I said, ‘I don’t as a rule get very excited about your relations, but 
now that girl Jean—I could marry her.’ Prophetic words! 

The day had been an unusual relaxation. It is not the actual 
writing that takes time—it is the preparation. What is the secret 
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of success or the definition of luck? It is when preparation meets 
opportunity. It is study, study, study and preparation, prepara- 
tion, preparation. I gave myself night and day to my job and this 
concentration lost me my wife. Candidly, I neglected her. She was 
beautiful, lovable, endearing and I gave her no response. I came 
home exhausted and went straight to bed. I was up early and 
reading the newspapers and making notes. I was in fact becoming 
a filthy bore. I was no longer wedded to Anthea but wedded to 
the conduct of the war. There is only one end to this sort of 
treatment of a lovely girl—we became estranged and eventually 
parted. It was a great grief to me, but one cannot have two loves. 

I left Anthea in the Eresby House flat. She would be relatively 
all right there. I got hold of some friendly workmen—two of 
them, who had worked for me in the piping days of peace—and 
between them they patched up my old Brompton Square house. 
Most of the damage was spectacular—burst windows and so on— 
and in a month or so we got it into fair order. I retrieved my 
furniture from store and took possession. The house was never 
hit again. 

Even Brompton Square seemed a long way from Fleet Street, 
especially at night. I saw a notice-board on a little house in South 
Street, Mayfair, that had been bombed and partly set on fire— 
it offered the lease for sale. I broke in—it was easy—and found a 
huge garden at the back with a fountain and big trees—a veritable 
oasis in Mayfair. I did not waste one minute. I went straight to the 
agents and paid my deposit without so much as a survey. I got 
it for a song. 

Towards the end of 1943 allied progress in Italy had bogged 
down and things were not going according to plan. The public 
were becoming dissatisfied and a feeling of restlessness prevailed. 
What was really going on? General Eisenhower had been named 
as the future Supreme Commander in the West. Was this a good 
appointment? 

I was asked to go to North Africa and to Italy to investigate. 
This was easier said than done. Permission from the authorities 
could be obtained, but getting a passage by sea or air was quite 
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another thing. My friend and colleague, Captain Cyril Falls of 
The Times, was also trying to make the same journey, and he too 
was unable to find means of transport. 

Admiral Usborne came to my rescue and got me a passage in 
a fast minelayer, Ariadne, bound for Algiers with the Prime 
Minister’s heavy Christmas mail. I reported to Liverpool and 
joined Ariadne there. I reached Liverpool at night in a foul fog, 
and it was the devil of a job finding the way to the docks. Every- 
body was most hospitable on board, but I was rather taken aback 
when I found the sleeping accommodation was the wardroom 
floor. Water-tight compartments were closed at sea and the nor- 
mal accommodation was not available for officers or their guests. 
About twenty of us, all told, lay on the wardroom floor at night 
and, as a matter of fact, slept exceedingly well. 

I suffer from a ridiculously sensitive throat, and the idea of 
sleeping in a smoky atmosphere was disconcerting. I need have 
had no alarms: the ship was air-conditioned and the atmosphere 
was as clear as a mountainside. Breakfast was about six o’clock, 
usually baked beans and bacon or tomatoes, pushed through a 
hatch from the galley communicating with the wardroom. It 
tasted good. A wash in a bucket helped to sharpen one up. At 
sea no one drank spirits—I missed my pink gins. Calm weather 
to start with gradually changed to choppy seas and then winds 
of near gale force. The trip took about nineteen days in all. We 
went almost to the American coast trying to avoid submarines. 

By day I had the run of the commander’s quarters, and these 
I shared with another guest, whose name I cannot remember, a 
very well-informed soldier wearing no medal-ribbons, and I 
supposed he was an amateur; but on reaching Gibraltar we went 
ashore together, and on this occasion his chest was a blaze of 
bunting. He was a most distinguished officer of long service and 
his modesty had become rather embarrassing. 

We had a day or two off at Gibraltar and then we sailed for 
Algiers. I enjoyed the contrast at the Rock Hotel after ten days 
or more at sea. The submarine peril is a risk one becomes accus- 
tomed to; but some of the ship’s company had been torpedoed 
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more than once or had been sunk by aircraft, and these chaps, or 
certainly some of them, were a bit keyed up. I heard the accounts 
of their experiences, and I was not surprised at their concern. 
Having always loved the sea and admired the Navy, this voyage 
was the very breath of life to me. I was given the freedom of the 
ship and spent most of my time on the bridge. 

On reaching Algiers I had a message offering me the hospitality 
of General Eisenhower’s headquarters. This was a great kindness 
and a tremendous help to me in the carrying out of my task. 

General Eisenhower gave me an official interview, and I 
summed him up as a selfless man, calm, God-fearing, dedicated, 
insulated from littleness and the faults of ambition. He seemed to 
me to be the ideal choice for a job which needed not only genius 
in the conduct of war, but genius in the management of men and 
the establishment of co-operation between nations. He inspired 
me with confidence. My account of General Eisenhower was a 
glowing one, and my article was criticized as buttering up the 
general. I was asked if I really believed all I had written about him, 
and I was able to say with all sincerity that this was certainly true. 

My way to Italy was made easy as General Gruenther, Chief 
of Staff, gave me a lift in his aircraft. I flew with him to Naples 
straightas a bee-line. I find that generals have a way of disregarding 
normal precautions and taking a chance. The safer way was 
round the coastline, and we were incapable of defence if attacked. 
We were unarmed, and easy meat for the Germans if lucky 
enough to spot us. 

On arrival in Naples, the general provided me with a car, and 
without the formality of contacting our Public Relations people, 
I set off right away for the Palazzo Regale at Caserta, the head- 
quarters of General Mark Clark. I spent the night in a magnificent 
bedroom hung with tapestry. This room had a glorious outlook 
over formal gardens pierced by a perspective of marble terraces, 
formal water and fountains. The landscape was freckled with 
dusty olive yards below a smeary white and blue sky. I felt I was 
awakening in the Middle Ages. Palaces apparently need no plumb- 
ing. There was no water and no loo nearer than about a hundred 
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yards. Throughout the night and day streams of traffic moved 
forward towards the front, an inspiring sight that fed the front 
and nourished battle. 

General Mark Clark received me in his sumptuous caravan. 
He had the rather pale, aquiline features of a successful lawyer. 
He had a keen, assessing mind, but all the time I talked with him 
I felt that I was talking to a civilian. I never felt this reaction when 
interviewing any other of the principal commanders in the field. 
I left my interview without having made much progress—the 
general had been too cagy. I then made my way back to Naples, 
and afterwards, through the normal channels, I was provided 
with a conducting officer and set off again to investigate condi- 
tions along our front. We spent some nights at ‘Dysentery Hall’, 
a war correspondents’ headquarters and a very foul place. We 
all slept on a dirty floor and the water supply was very limited ; 
the food was abominable, and of course no sanitation—it was 
very well named. This was in the forward area. 

I visited General Montgomery and found him in his caravan 
near the River Sangro, exactly as always described in the press 
—the birdcages and the canaries, the corduroy slacks, the old 
pullover and controversial hat. As I came to the caravan he came 
down its steps to greet me. After wishing me good morning he 
said, ‘So you are a reporter?’ 

I answered, ‘No’. 

‘Then you are a correspondent?’ he said. 

Again I answered, ‘No’. 

‘Then what are you?’ he asked. 

“It is time you knew,’ I said. ‘I am a military commentator.’ 

‘And what is the difference?’ he asked me. 

I explained that a reporter dealt with incidents, a correspondent 
covered the wider aspects of strategy and policy; but, I added, 
‘a military commentator makes and unmakes generals.’ 

He was delighted with this explanation and invited me inside 
and we got on extremely well. He asked me how I made my 
commentaries, and I told him that they were based on a process 
of elimination, the discarding of the unessentials. At once he said, 
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‘That is how I win my battles’. The general gave me a very full 
and frank account of the situation. He was just about to return 
to England to take command of the 21st Army Group in prepara- 
tion for the invasion of France. Before I left I inquired if I might 
ask him something which my official position did not allow. He 
told me to ask anything I liked. I then told him that I had been 
commissioned to inquire if he would accept an offer of £30,000 
for the serial rights of his memoirs. He smiled—he was perhaps 
flattered—but he told me that his memoirs would not be published 
for fifty years. ‘Too many heads would roll’, he explained. 

And from there on to various corps and divisional headquarters 
and onwards down the scale of responsibility to brigade head- 
quarters, battalion headquarters and the front line. It is at the 
bottom of the ladder, as at the bottom of the well, that one often 
finds the truth. 

One important truth I unearthed was that the new six-pounder 
anti-tank gun was such a colossal success, and so popular and 
accurate, that the temptation could not be resisted when unworthy 
targets sometimes presented themselves to blaze away at them. 
In this way a vast squandering of ammunition had taken place 
and supplies were dangerously low. A natural loyalty prevented 
an account of this situation leaking through to the higher com- 
mand; divisional and corps headquarters were blissfully ignorant 
of the truth. On my return flight to London I was lucky enough 
to travel with Sir Desmond Morton, the Prime Minister’s personal 
assistant, and through him I was able to pass on the news about 
the ammunition, and within a matter of days a fast vessel sailed 
for Italy with replenishments for the six-pounders. 

I was able to do a good turn of the same sort for the R.A.F. 
I interviewed the air officer commanding-in-chief, Air Marshal 
Coningham. He was an easy man to talk to, straightforward and 
to the point. I asked him about the German lines of communi- 
cation and how these functioned in view of our command of the 
air. He explained that all movements were made by night. I asked 
if it was not possible to bomb communications at night, and he 
told me that he would like nothing better, but he had not the 
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means, had no night-flying aircraft. I told him I would make 
representations at home in the hope of getting this shortage 
remedied. He thanked me. He too got what he needed in the 
relatively near future. 

It was this experience in Italy that led me to make recommenda- 
tions for the creation of what I described as ‘front line liaison 
officers,’ whose duty it would be to by-pass the normal channels 
of communication and report direct to the supreme commander 
if they uncovered anomalous conditions inherently dangerous 
and likely to give rise to critical situations which immediate action 
could avert. It would have been the duty of such an officer, had 
he existed, to see that the dangerous deficiencies I had discovered 
were reported at once to the highest authority. 

The Navy, on the other hand, did adopt a rather kindred plan 
and I am told it worked very well. Had my plan been adopted 
in one way or another, it would have stood or fallen on the issue 
of a suitable choice of officers. Selflessness, courage, diplomacy 
and tact would have been necessary if front line liaison officers 
were to succeed. 

From the air marshal to Cassino ; on this front operations were 
bogged down largely as the result of interference from home. 
Political pressures and ‘civilizing influences’ obliged General 
Alexander to preserve the massive monastery at Cassino intact, 
despite the fact that it was a German fort, widely assumed to be 
holding up all progress. 

I had an opportunity of making a personal reconnaissance of 
the forward approaches to the monastery and found, among other 
obstacles, a river barrier in a rocky declivity quite unnegotiable 
by armour. It seemed to me that aerial bombing was the answer. 
Climbing the steep ridge overlooking Cassino on my way back 
to my jeep, I was startled to see a tall khaki-clad figure rise up 
out of the rocks close beside me. I saw a sight that brought me 
back to Salisbury Plain in pre-war days. A magnificently turned- 
out Officer, spotless boots, immaculate breeches, shining Sam 
Browne belt and brilliant gorgets and a red-banded cap. A 
distinguished soldier with a Guards moustache and rather a 
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myself. The general was most courteous and asked me if I would 
like him to give me an exposition of the situation. I most grate- 
fully said that I would. Then, with an old-world movement, he 
raised one foot to rest on a rock and, with the appearance of 
Marlborough, Napoleon or the Iron Duke, he struck an attitude 
loved by the painters of great soldiers in the past and, unfolding 
a map, he delivered himself of a first-class appreciation of the 
situation, tactical and strategic. 

It appeared that the pressure of political expediency alone 
prevented his agreeing to the destruction of the monastery by 
bombing. So long as old-lady considerations preserved it inviolate 
as an historical monument and sacrosanct, for just so long would 
progress be delayed. This view I did my best to stress in the 
columns of the News Chronicle. 

Having so recently left General Montgomery, the contrast 
between the two generals was startling. I felt that, if given his 
choice of headquarters, General Alexander would choose a castle 
as opposed to General Montgomery’s choice of a caravan; 
faintly and unfairly, he reminded me of Lord Cardigan and the 
Crimea. 

The fortunes of a campaign naturally depend on the character 
of the supreme commander. It is important in making commen- 
taries to have a fair picture in one’s mind of what one guesses the 
true character of that commander to be. General Alexander 
struck me as a withdrawn man, proud, shrewd, a trifle contemp- 
tuous of control and of public opinion, a man with a well-guarded 
soul and inner life, a life he valued at heart more than his reputa- 
tion as a soldier—yet put the soldier first for an overwhelming 
sense of duty. His uniform was his shell, the shell of tradition- 
alism, inherited from Caterham. After a further short exchange 
of questions and answers, I thanked the general for his most 
valuable dissertation and we went our different ways. 

Soon after this meeting I was due to fly back to Algiers. I was 
lucky to pick up a plane, and we put down at Tunis after an un- 
eventful flight, except that we passed over Sicily and saw the little 
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island of Pantellaria, a tiny but strategically important island, 
that took a tremendous allied effort to overpower. Fifteen thou- 
sand sorties by planes dropped 15,000 tons of bombs on the 
island in one day, on roth June 1943, followed by a naval bom- 
bardment and an invasion launched in assault craft. The Italian 
garrison then surrendered. Rather a lovely island, as seen from 
the sea. 

Back at General Eisenhower’s headquarters I discovered that 
General (Jumbo) Wilson and his staff were on the point of flying 
home and were to pick up the Prime Minister’s plane at Marra- 
kesh, south of Casablanca. I was offered a lift. This was a wonder- 
ful piece of good fortune, as otherwise I might have been hanging 
about for an age. 

From Algiers to Marrakesh I sat next to General Wilson. He 
carried a strap of books, mostly the latest novels. He was im- 
mersed in these most of the time, and occasionally asked me our 
position, and I pointed out anything of special interest. At 
Marrakesh we got some food and actually a drink or two; drink 
was always remarkable by its absence at the front. We took off 
in the Prime Minister’s plane about 11 p.m., and Sir Desmond 
Morton, the Prime Minister’s personal assistant, and I sat at a 
table in the main cabin with the general, in conference with his 
staff, discussing the coming operations on D-Day—naturally I 
was sworn to secrecy. 

We flew at about 18,000 feet much of the time and we had no 
oxygen, rather a gaspy trip at moments. With the first light we 
were near Land’s End. It was here that the Germans often hung 
about, waiting for birds of our colour. All went well, however, 
and we flew into thick fog going over London and were diverted 
to some aerodrome in Berkshire. We were on the ground by 
8.30 a.m. and eating a wonderful breakfast of bacon, eggs and 
coffee. 

From time to time I was honoured with an invitation to lunch 
with the board of the News Chronicle in their spacious headquarters 
on the top of our building. From here there was a superlative 
view over the river and the congeries of brick, church spires and 
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distant country. It was not only elevated but elevating. On such 
occasions I met various men of note associated in one way or 
another with the conduct of the war. 

When invited to lunch to meet General de Gaulle, I was par- 
ticularly pleased. This was the man of whom Winston Churchill 
is reported to have said that, of all the crosses he had carried, 
none was so heavy as the cross of Lorraine. I wondered how 
heavy this cross really was and if shouldering it was worth while. 

We were quite a large party: Mr Cadbury, Lord Layton, 
Gerald Barry, our exceedingly on-the-spot, high-spirited and 
witty air correspondent Ronnie Walker, and some others. I sat 
next to de Gaulle’s personal assistant and directly opposite to the 
general. He had his back to the light and I noted his ponderous 
silhouette and high head carriage, his head tilted back as if he 
had a smell under his nose. He said very little; he sat as if one 
apart, not desiring to mix. He was a chosen man, a man inspired 
and dedicated, who rose above the present and lived in a prob- 
lematical future. He had all the appearance of a dictator. He was 
a good soldier, an armour commander who had checked the 
panzers tank for tank, the leader of the Free French, and as con- 
fident as he was determined to restore freedom to France. 

I had learned that he was an only child and that he had been 
reared in the belief that he was destined to serve France as Joan 
of Arc had served her country. It was a de Gaulle who had 
brought Joan to the Dauphin at Rheims. Since that distant 
century, no de Gaulle had rendered an outstanding service to 
his country. His parents, who believed it was time that a de 
Gaulle played another leading part, imbued him with the spirit 
of Joan; one day it would be his fate to save his country. 

This background explains the general. He is a single-minded 
man with a single ambition—to contribute to the greatness of 
France. It is not surprising that he treats his contemporaries with 
distant neglect. It is only if he is fired with the merits of some 
policy, some action contributing to the achievement of his aim, 
that he will unbend. This was my assessment of de Gaulle—a 
man very much worth while. 
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Another Free Frenchman who became a great friend of mine 
was a Colonel Focku. He was a thoroughly good soldier, a staff 
officer of some importance. He confided in me a plan, his pet 
plan, by which the Allies would raid Brest and destroy the three 
German battleships taking refuge there. These warships estab- 
lished a grave threat to shipping, and their survival was a constant 
thorn in the side of the Admiralty. I went through the scheme 
with him. It was actually a pre-war exercise which had been 
undertaken from time to time, with minor alterations, by the 
combined French services. It was impressive and there seemed 
every chance of success—a bold scheme and, given the right 
weather at the right tides, in my opinion the thing was on. 

We outlined the intention and accompanied this by full opera- 
tion orders. I took this scheme to the late Major General Lord 
Burnham, Director of Public Relations, an exceedingly kind and 
helpful officer. He vetted it, liked it and then passed it on to the 
War Office, where it was approved, and Focku and I were 
supremely excited. We volunteered, as a proof of our confi- 
dence, to accompany the leading landing craft. Then our hopes 
were dashed. The Navy would not risk the ships necessary to 
escort the expedition. Our requirements had included a cruiser 
and a number of destroyers. This was in 1942. 

To this day I regret that decision. It is old history now that the 
German battleships, Scharnhorst, Prinz Eugen and Gneisenau, 
steamed up the Channel, almost unscathed, and cocked a snook 
at the Navy. The stroke planned by Colonel Focku and brought 
forward by me was a slap in the face which would have made 
resounding and heartening news throughout the allied territories. 

Events followed so fast in 1944 and 1945 that I find it difficult 
to sort out in true chronological order my surviving memories. 
It is a curious thing that the nearer in time one comes to recording 
events, the more assailed the mind becomes with a jumble of 
material; the cream of so many impressions has not yet separated 
from the milk of experience, to make what I call a living memory. 
I have no records to help me, all my personal papers having 
been destroyed in a fire in my home in 1958. 
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During this period I was several times in France, Holland and 
Germany. I remember the preparations for the crossing of the 
Rhine and how I drove under the barrage between the guns and 
our forward positions, when on my way to a brigade head- 
quarters in order to witness the first phase of the intended cross- 
ing. The guns were scattered as seed throughout a belt some eight 
miles in depth, sited according to range and calibre. It was a 
remarkable contrast to the guns of World War I, when they stood 
wheel to wheel. After the crossing I remember the anti-climax 
of discovering that the enemy had withdrawn. 

A little later on, during the final phases, when on another 
mission, I spent a morning with the Russians at Helmstedt, the 
frontier post on the road to Berlin, that umbilical cord uniting 
Berlin with the West. I had managed to collect a bottle of whisky ; 
this was most important, because without it I should have had 
to drink the Russian spirit that, under the name of vodka, was 
really something like wood alcohol at that time. Some visitors 
across the frontier had been brought back on stretchers in a 
critical condition! 

I met the officer in charge, a young lieutenant, and after a few 
whiskies we began to understand each other, through an inter- 
preter, who also enjoyed a drink. This young officer had fought 
at Stalingrad in that epic defence. He was one of relatively few 
survivors. The thing that struck me most forcibly about him, 
apart from a strong, straight, attractive personality, was the poor- 
ness of his turn-out. His breeches were most lamentably cut, his 
boots disastrous, being of cheap, thin, cracked leather of a par- 
ticularly disagreeable yellow, and his cap was too small. I felt 
that a hero of Stalingrad deserved better kit, but he was merci- 
fully quite oblivious to his appearance—he was above such 
things. This outlook was Russia’s strength, the country not the 
man, the cause before comfort and the aim before appearance. 

Finally, Berlin. I was in Berlin a few days after the Russian 
entry. Before setting off I had been very tentatively approached 
to see if there was any chance of my consenting to carry a message 
from a stricken mother to her daughter in Berlin. The carrying 
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of written messages was strictly forbidden. There was no means 
of communication between civilians in the East and the West. 
I refused, but I was then asked to consent to visit the woman 
concerned. The mother was a pitiable wretch. With tears she 
implored me to have pity on her and carry a few words to her 
daughter. I was filled with compassion for this poor woman. In 
theory most of us are tough, but when put to the test with 
individuals it is hard to resist a natural desire to help. 

agreed to take her message. I had some difficulty in finding the 
daughter’s address in Berlin. The street names of now non- 
existent streets were not much help. Eventually I found my goal, 
a tall, rather shaken block of flats, one of the few blocks standing 
more or less intact. I climbed the rickety and dirty stairs and 
knocked on the door of the apartment. It was opened by a terri- 
fied, pale-faced woman who cringed back in obvious terror when 
she saw my uniform. I realized then what it must have been like 
to be one of the Gestapo. I pushed my way in and brought out 
my envelope. There was a sob and a cry of praise; a name was 
called and a young girl appeared, looking as if she had seen a 
vision. She took the envelope with trembling hands. I almost 
think she was about to kneel down and kiss my feet, when I took 
her hands in mine with a gesture of sympathy and then left. I 
knew that I had done the right thing in the name of humanity. 

After this I made for Hitler’s bunker. The Russians were still 
searching the area for traces of the Fiihrer’s body and that of Eva 
Braun. I was surprised that the bunker was so shallow, not more 
than forty feet deep, and that it had no emergency exit. It com- 
pared very unfavourably with one of the bunkers I had seen at 
Essen, in which one of the big industrialists took refuge from 
time to time; this was a hundred feet below ground, a veritable 
palace, and it had an emergency exit to open country a further 
hundred feet down. Hitler’s bunker was a relatively poor affair. 

An extraordinary phenomenon in Berlin was the remarkable 
cleanliness of its children. Out of holes in the ground, exactly 
as rabbits may be seen making their exit from their burrows, 
German children came out into the daylight from the cellars of 
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their demolished homes, looking as clean and fresh as if they had 
come from a swagger nursery. How all those pinafores, blouses 
and skirts were laundered I just cannot imagine. I must pay 
tribute to the courage and resource of the German Hausfrau. 

Another flash from those days was the appalling shock of the 
news of Von Rundstedt’s counter-attack launched in the Ardennes 
in December 1944. For a fortnight or so the Germans progressed 
on a broad front in the general direction of Liège. A wedge was 
driven into the allied lines forty miles in depth. The corners of 
the wedge were gallantly held at Monschau and Bastogne. Snow 
and fog had presented Von Rundstedt with an opportunity he 
did not hesitate to make the best of. He exploited the element of 
surprise to the utmost, resistance was swept aside at the point of 
impact. For a time there was no opposition strong enough to 
contain the fire and fury of this last-breath restoration of the 
Wehrmacht’s dash and fire. The panzers thundered through and 
aroused the dreadful memories of 1940. When the assault finally 
fizzled out six weeks after the offensive had been mounted, the 
end was in sight. There was no more organized resistance on a 
massive scale. 

When the news came through in December, in the dramatic 
words of crime novels, I literally reeled under the blow. Was it 
possible that success was to be brought to nothing by this death- 
bed master-stroke? I lost my voice. I became speechless—a queer 
sensation. Only twice before had I experienced this dumbness: 
once asa small boy when I discovered a fire blazing in the panelling 
and bookcases in the billiard-room at Henlow Grange, and again 
in 1940, when I learned of the headlong progress of the German 
armoured divisions and visualized the end in France. A few gasps 
and then recovery—the measure of the intense feeling aroused 
by abominable news. 

Quite early in the war I had turned my thought to post-war 
problems. I am not a do-gooder, but I have always been attracted 
by motives directed towards bettering world conditions and 
international relationships. 

If civilization is to survive, it will be because of congeries of 
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countries which had the sense to combine within the frontiers 
of a group of continents. With this movement will march misce- 
genation and, much as I regret this inevitable development, misce- 
genation must be accepted as a growing influence in world better- 
ment. As the races mix more freely so will blending of blood and 
brains, of know-how and get-there raise the standards of material, 
life and moral behaviour. 

For several years I devoted much time and thought to the 
creation of an international or world police force. I wrote numbers 
of articles on this subject, and submitted recommendations to 
many interested authorities. I served on committees and accom- 
panied delegations. I accumulated an imposing mass of evidence 
in support of my claim that an effective force could be established. 
I drafted plans to show how the force should be organized, 
recruited, and how its language problems were to be solved and 
so forth. Each difficulty was dealt with point by point, and my 
ideas created a considerable response in influential circles. 
Towards the end of the war I made a tour of the western front 
to sound top-level fighting men. My suggestions were well 
received by the generals, and I was encouraged by contributions, 
advising certain revisions of methods and aims. The plan began 
to take practical form. 

It was not until 1952 that I was consulted officially about ways 
and means of introducing the principles of international policing. 
As the result of my inquiries, I came to the conclusion that the 
United States offered the best examples of how major difficulties 
were likely to be overcome. Were not the armed forces of that 
great country recruited from men of all nations and colour? The 
wide adoption of a single aim consolidated goodwill across the 
frontiers of the globe. 

I was invited to visit General Eisenhower at S.H.A.P.E. some 
six months before he was nominated by the Republican Party and 
elected President to take office in the following year. My reception 
was extraordinarily cordial. General Gruenther, with whom I had 
made friends in Algiers and Italy, was the first to greet me. 

‘Sir’, he said, ‘sure I’m right glad to meet you.’ 
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The ‘Sir’ amused me—my grey hairs perhaps deserved it—but 
there was no hint of spurious bonhomie. He took me straight into 
a conference and I listened to his comments on Europe. I was 
charmed by his affectionate reference to the Communists as 
‘Commies’. 

I had some lengthy talks with General Eisenhower. He told 
me he had agreed to offer himself as a presidential candidate 
solely from a sense of duty. He knew he was needed, and he 
sacrificed his personal preference for peaceful retirement because 
his conscience allowed no other course. 

I left a considerable amount of material, prepared over the 
past few years, dealing with international problems, for the 
general’s consideration. After discussing the many difficulties 
involved, I asked the general for his views on Spain; I was going 
on after leaving Paris to visit General Franco. 

‘Spain’, announced General Eisenhower, ‘is sure a sweet 
strategic plum.’ 

A splendid compression of the truth. 

About to leave Paris, I received a message saying that General 
Franco had become ill and was to have an operation on his spleen, 
and so with regret I left S.H.A.P.E. and returned to London. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


1945-1950 


From the spring of 1945 onwards, my duties became naturally 
much less onerous. I had time to turn to my personal interests 
and forget the urgent demands of wartime. The nights were free 
from flying bombs which, in the last few months of the war, had 
been particularly nerve-wrecking. It was not so much the men 
as the women and children of our great cities, who by their 
philosophical and calm acceptance of aerial attack as a normal 
risk had enabled the war to be carried on to its successful 
conclusion. 

I began to pick up the threads of peacetime life. My old hobby 
of attending sales of pictures and furniture at Christie’s and 
Sotheby’s was a soothing pastime. I picked up some very good 
bargains about then and, if only I had trusted my judgment to a 
greater extent, I ought to have landed some real treasures. I fell 
in love with Boudin’s work but distrusted my sense of values 
too much to risk a few hundreds which, by now, would have 
returned as many thousands. Appreciation of values in the art 
world, especially in pictures, has been astronomical. 

Anthea and I remained friends; we allowed no grudges. We 
accepted all that had happened as being a form of war casualty. 
She invited me to dine one night at her flat some time in 1946 
with a few friends. Soon after I arrived I was surprised and glad 
to see walk in at the door the beautiful, slim girl I had so much 
admired at the family christening three or four years before in 
her F.A.N.Y. uniform. 

She explained to Anthea that she was in the throes of moving 
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into a house she had bought in Montpelier Street just round the 
corner from Eresby House and that she had no telephone. Could 
she be allowed to use Anthea’s? After the call I brought her a 
drink and we arranged to meet again. Afterwards we often used 
to dine and dance together, and I advised her about pictures and 
furniture and we struck up a friendship. This friendship grew 
into far more, and finally I asked her to marry me. Now, after 
seventeen years, she still puts up with a difficult man, who realizes 
to the full his good fortune and is grateful for so lovable, under- 
standing and loyal a wife and companion. 

Jean had married Captain Brian Eveleigh of the 16/5th Lancers 
in 1941. She was happily married until his death in action at 
Cassino in 1944. She had one small daughter, Amanda. 

Jean and I were married in November 1946, at Caxton Hall, 
and went for our honeymoon to Paris. 

In May 1948 we bought Wamil Hall, near Mildenhall, from 
Major and Mrs Roselli. When we did this I threw caution to the 
winds and chanced the effects of inflation. I kept our Mayfair 
house running as a headquarters and looked upon Wamil as more 
or less a country cottage. It had about twenty-two rooms, but the 
pre-war traditions still held sway, and in terms of the old days 
the house was a small one. 

My son, Aylmer Philip, was born while we were still at South 
Street, on rst October 1948. It was an ideal house for children: 
we had an immense garden overlooked by the drawing-room and 
our own bedroom, quiet as the countryside in the heart of Mayfair. 

I was now nearing the end of my association with the News 
Chronicle. On looking back I am reminded of an anecdote told me 
by Gerald Barry soon after the end of hostilities in 1945. He had 
run into a friend as frivolous in peace as he was gallant and self- 
sacrificing in time of war. Gerald, delighted to see his gay friend, 
congratulated him on his outstanding service. The congratula- 
tions were received coldly. 

‘All that does not count for much now,’ Gerald was told. 
“You see, I feel the recrudescence of worthlessness.’ 

War throws up its unexpected heroes—can peace redeem them ? 
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These recollections are running into the present—they are 
drawing level with today; they become, therefore, not so much 
recollections as a statement of current experience which, at the 
moment, is very much involved with racing and bloodstock 
breeding. I must deal with these in another chapter. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
195 1-1963 


I pon’r suppose what I have to say on these subjects is of much 
value to the initiated, but for what it may be worth I will mention 
a few angles on bloodstock which seem to me to be worth while 
recording. 

First and foremost, I should like to see more amateurs in the 
racing and bloodstock breeding game. The amateurs are fading 
away. The section of society from which they used to be drawn 
is feeling the financial draught and, over and over again, I hear 
it said that no one but the very rich can possibly keep a horse in 
training or own brood mares. My experience refutes these views. 
My wife and I nearly always have a horse or two in training, and 
we have a small stud with about five brood mares. We are not 
rolling in money, but both these interests are a great delight and 
both have a good chance of paying their way. The thing is to 
begin gently. 

Ever since I went round the late Lord Astor’s stud with him 
one day at Cliveden in about 1922, I have been encouraged to 
attempt to imitate his splendid example on a very modest scale. 
As we went round the stud I expressed my admiration and said 
how much I should like to own such an establishment. I lamented 
the fact that I could never afford the outlay. Lord Astor said, 
‘It has never cost me a penny.’ I was surprised and asked how 
this was possible. 

‘I began with four foundation mares,’ he said, ‘and none of 
them cost over £800. These mares were all successful in breeding 
winners and they formed the foundations from which the stud 
developed.’ 
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According to Lord Astor’s statement, the Cliveden stud has 
been established without its costing a penny piece. Bearing this 
conversation in mind when we came to Wamil Hall, I decided to 
try an experiment in bloodstock breeding myself. I started in the 
smallest possible way, knowing nothing much about the breeding 
side of the bloodstock world, and I came to the following con- 
clusions after the first ten years. 

Before launching out into either racing or breeding on however 
modest a scale, the neophyte should arm himself with some essen- 
tial books of reference. The first of these would be the invaluable 
Statistical Abstract, published by the Thoroughbred Breeders’ 
Association, 55 Curzon Street, London, W.1. Its secretary is 
Mr F. E. Birch, to whom application should be made for member- 
ship, the annual subscription for which is £4 4s. Never has so 
much vital information to the bloodstock breeder or race-goer 
been given for so little. Next buy the occasional copy of 
the Phil Bull’s Time Form; the ratings in this book are a reliable 
guide to the performance and value of any horse in training. 

The intending breeder should also have the last three volumes 
of the General Studbook, and see that he gets the supplements, 
issued annually, giving the return of mares, etc., up to date. 
With these at hand the history of any thoroughbred mare 
offered for sale can be traced, her breeding record checked and 
a pretty fair deduction can be made concerning her future 
prospects. A Register of Thoroughbred Stallions will also make 
informative reading and a copy of Horses in Training will give 
the intending racehorse owner particulars of seven hundred 
trainers and their strings and geographical disposition. Get these 
books together and browse through them from time to time and 
slowly absorb their statistics. Get the hang of the bloodstock 
world and the stage will be set for an adventure on the practical 
plane. 

It may be best to begin with racing. The cheapest and quickest 
way to begin owning racehorses is to buy a filly. Always buy 
fillies, as even if they don’t race they should have some paddock 
value. Quite a good way of doing this is to pick a useful filly 
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out ofa selling race. The selection need by no means be the winner. 
Frequently runners in a seller are entered to be sold win or lose, 
just as I have described when earlier on, I sold my filly, the famous 
Knockers, afterwards named Magnolia. Thornton-Smith bought 
her from me for fifty guineas and won £1,700 within three 
months in the stakes and sent her value up to thousands. 

Bear in mind the story of Knockers and stand around hope- 
fully if a well-bred filly by some sort of misbehaviour has suc- 
ceeded in disgusting her owner and trainer. Such fillies may 
present splendid bargains when they are thrown away in disgust. 
It is well known that a change of stables will sometimes work 
miracles. Horses are like humans: they may not tick in some 
environments and tick like hell in another. 

Another method is to rely on sales. Tattersalls have numerous 
sales in which horses in training are offered. It is surprising how 
advantageously a nice filly can be picked up at one of the New- 
market sales on a foggy morning when attendance may be thin, 
or those mainly interested in a particular lot have been delayed 
on the road from one cause or another. Remember there are 
bargains in every sale, sometimes quite exceptional bargains. 
But he who hesitates is lost, and a buyer in this category must 
make up his mind quickly. 

I have put the cart before the horse, or rather, the horse before 
the trainer. Before buying a racehorse you have to have some- 
where to train him. The choice of a trainer is a critical decision. 
Really, if the truth be known, it is the trainer who chooses you. 
They are a cagy lot and, owing to labour troubles and other 
shortages, most trainers have as many as or more horses than they 
can do with. A trainer will consider a prospective owner through 
jaundiced eyes. 

Still, with the help of a friend who will give you a good 
character, a trainer’s doubts and suspicions may be calmed and 
you and he can set about collecting a horse. I know one distin- 
guished trainer who chooses his clients in carefully calculated 
categories, in order that difficulties in one trade or one profession 
may not interfere with those engaged in others. In this way it is 
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improbable that a slump on the Stock Exchange or some other 
calamity will deprive him of all his patrons in a single sweep. 

If economy is essential, the choice of a trainer should be made 
from among the less fashionable. It should be remembered that, 
geographically speaking, it is more expensive to train in the south 
than in the north. Training in Newmarket will cost £12 to £14 
a week as compared with £8 to £9 in most northern stables. 
Travelling expenses are also likely to be much lower in the north 
where, in parts of Yorkshire, for instance, there are half a dozen 
racecourses within a radius of some thirty miles. 

Now that so many racing events are televised, it is often possible 
to see your horse running without attending the meeting. The 
snag about a distant trainer is the cost of getting to meetings far 
away. But, as I say, if economy is important, then an owner 
should opt for the north. 

Most breeders prefer to sell the whole of their produce unless, 
of course, they are big enough and rich enough to retain and 
race all their better fillies in the hope of their proving worthy 
foundation mares. However, rich or not, there are occasions 
when what the breeder considers to be a really useful foal or 
yearling fails to fetch a reasonable price. When this happens it 
may pay handsomely to retain such an animal and race it. Very 
probably the breeder’s confidence will be justified by events, and 
not only will he be successful on the racecourse, but he will also 
add to the reputation of the dam. 

Personally I invariably bought my yearlings myself. To me 
this is half the fun. But if not completely confident, it will be 
wiser to rely on the advice of the trainer or a friend in one of the 
bloodstock agencies. The agencies are well represented and, if 
given a commission with a reasonable limit, they will be more 
likely to pick up a suitable animal than the amateur buyer who 
has to be haphazard in his attendance at the various auctions. 

If a horse is bought in training, there will be a saving of about 
£300 preliminary outlay, which outlay is inevitable in buying a 
yearling. The yearling goes into training in September or October 
and will not run, if it runs at all, before the following April or 
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May—eight or nine months’ preparation at a cost of not less than 
£40 a month. 

One of the pleasantest ways of taking an interest in racing is 
to own a horse or horses in partnership with a reliable friend or, 
alternatively, as one of a syndicate. The ownership of a horse 
may not be spread over a greater number than four persons, and 
if the interest in the horse is not equally divided among those 
concerned, it must run in the nameand colours of the largest share- 
holder. 

Entries and forfeits are one of the major outgoings and one of 
the greatest sources of waste. A two-year-old can be expected to 
run six to eight times in the first year. Some trainers will play 
fast and loose with entries and scatter them without any justifi- 
cation in engagements all over the country. The unlucky owner 
may easily find that he is paying as muchas £500 a year in forfeits 
alone. The small owner must watch this side of the business 
carefully ; £100 in entries and forfeits should be more than enough 
for a sensible if unambitious campaign. 

An account should be opened with Weatherby’s. A credit of 
£100 is the smallest sum with which an account can be opened, 
but an account with Weatherby’s at 15 Cavendish Square, 
London, W.1. is a must; otherwise life becomes a burden, a 
contest with the cheque-book and the postman. 

Before ending these elementary hints, I ought to say something 
about methods of betting. I call my method ‘betting without 
tears’. I have taught my system of staking to all my family and 
many of my friends. Few of them have had the patience to follow 
out my instructions faithfully, but those who have, have not done 
badly. My system absolutely limits losses, leaving the potential 
gains unlimited. At the opening of a season I fix a minimum 
stake. For years it was a fiver. Now that I no longer treat betting 
seriously I have reduced my minimum stake. If the system is 
used frivolously, and I like to amuse myself by trying to find the 
winner in each of six races, the method of staking is exactly the 
same as it would be in a more serious effort spread over a period 
of time. 
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It works in this way. The opening stake is the minimum. 
When a win is scored, one half of the net gain is used to increase 
the next stake. If a loss is sustained, I go back to the opening 
stake. Every now and again a real killing is made on a run of 
successive winners. 

In no circumstances can I lose more than my minimum stake 
on each event. At a single meeting in the old days, I could not 
lose more than £30 a day, but I could, however, in theory win 
thousands. The last time I made a real killing like this was at 
Hurst Park soon after the end of the war. I opened with a fiver 
and had a nice winner at 8-1; half my net gain was £20. I then 
wagered {20 on my next selection, which also obliged at 5-1. 
I now had net gains of £140. My next bet was one of £70, which 
came home at 4-1, and my net gain had risen to £420. I steeled 
myself and risked £250 on a fifth win. Again I was lucky at 5—1 
and added a further £1,250, making a total net gain of £1,670. 
I felt inclined to pack up but could not resist a shot at completing 
the card. I deviated slightly from my rules and, instead of staking 
£835, I planked £500 on the favourite at 2-1. Paradoxically the 
only really short-priced one let me down, but I came away over 
£1,100 up after opening with a fiver. Once or twice a year, or 
even every two or three years, of this sort of luck makes up for a 
lot of bad times. In point of fact I am prepared to swear that it is 
impossible to lose on my system of staking, if reasonable caution 
is observed. A good method of making selections, if not relying 
on one’s own skill, is to follow one of the leading tipster’s naps. 
Nearly all leading tipsters have a good run now and again, inter- 
spersed with a nice long-priced one. It is amazing how the money 
snowballs when on the right foot. 

Never, never go after the money—doubling up inevitably 
leads to insolvency. I really do know what I am talking about on 
this subject. I have been in one of the biggest betting stables in 
the country for nearly ten years and I have proof positive that 
doubling up spells ruin. 

Breeding is really vastly more interesting than racing. As I 
have mentioned before, when I began breeding I did so with a 
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single mare. Very slowly I have expanded the little stud, and as a 
rule we now have five or six mares on the place. These, and per- 
haps a couple of yearlings and three or four foals, make quite a 
big family to look after for a small man. I should like more people 
in my category to enjoy the pleasures and hopes which accompany 
bloodstock breeding. Losses are bound to be made, I should say, 
on average nine years out of ten—then the jackpot. A friend of 
mine sent up a mare to be sold which she hoped might make 
£1,000. It fetched £12,000 because two rich men each wanted 
that particular blood to fit a breeding problem. This is the joy 
of the whole thing—a fortune is always round the corner. 

If the small stud is run as a business, as mine is, and a reliable 
firm of accountants is made responsible for the books, it is allow- 
able to set off losses on the stud against normal income, and in 
this way considerably reduce the net loss. A rich man in the top 
income bracket could run a stud for next to nothing, if he is 
paying nineteen shillings in the pound in taxation. When earning 
profits of course he would only get 5 per cent of it. The tax 
authorities would collect the rest, and to this extent he would 
have benefited the State. This arrangement amounts to the State 
agreeing to enter into partnership in bloodstock breeding, and 
by and large it works out fairly enough. After all, the bloodstock 
breeders are producing exports. A high proportion of our British- 
bred bloodstock finds its way abroad, especially to America and 
Japan. The Japanese have recently spent hundreds of thousands, 
and the Americans, I believe, millions, on bloodstock. 

The small breeder may lay out a thousand or two every season 
in stud fees, and in doing so he contributes to swell the profits of 
the bigger units in the trade. If the small breeders went out of 
business the profits of many stallion owners would be very 
adversely affected. 

The smaller breeder is in the business for the love of it, and his 
enthusiasm is part of the life blood of the industry and makes a 
useful contribution to the racing world. 

When I came to Wamil the place consisted of a bare eighteen 
acres of unfenced meadows in the foulest condition and without 
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water. Now, after fifteen years, I have added another twenty 
acres to the property, and have divided the whole area into six 
paddocks of good size. These are all properly fenced with 
Newmarket posts and rails. We have two walled yards with 
adjoining paddocks, and nine boxes. Company’s water is laid 
on to every paddock. There is ample protection in winter and 
shade in summer. Our paddocks being near the River Lark are 
always yielding underfoot and provide ample grazing throughout 
the year. 

Some authorities have taken the view that it is not sound to 
run horses on water meadows. I, on the contrary, think this a 
most admirable and rewarding practice. Foals and yearlings have 
plenty of time for their bones to harden and their muscles and 
tendons to strengthen, without suffering from any strains and 
jars which so often affect young stock injuriously. 

I am a great believer in natural methods. I believe that many 
studs coddle their animals, especially their foals and yearlings. 
I have been to studs where the foals are brought in at the slightest 
threat of rain. A warm rain does no harm to a foal. It soon dries 
off in the open in the intervals between showers, and as often as 
not will come into the yard as dry as it went out. 

Of course in steady rain, and cold rain particularly, it is wise 
to bring the foals in. I believe in wintering yearlings in sheltered 
open-fronted sheds and walled yards facing south, where they 
get fresh air and more exercise than cooped up in boxes. I believe 
that this plan of wintering can be very successful if the yearlings 
are not to be offered for sale by auction. Yearlings wintered in 
this way are lean and tough and healthy. They have far more 
stamina than the coddled sorts. It is a complete mystery to me 
why trainers will not look at the hard, lean sorts and insist on 
buying maize- and potato-fed yearlings oozing fat, which will 
have to be expensively taken off before any real work can be 
done. But there it is, the bloom must be on, the coats shine, the 
tack be polished and gleam if yearlings are to catch the buyer’s 
eye. 

Bie bargains are overlooked—money cannot guarantee 
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success. In buying brood mares, the small man will need much 
patience. He cannot afford to buy in thousands—he must limit 
his potential losses by shrewd selection. 

A rich acquaintance of mine told me that breeding was easy; 
all that had to be done was to buy a top-class mare, a good winner 
from a good family, and mate her to an outstanding horse. The 
thing was as easy as falling off a log. I wondered just how easy 
this method of chasing luck would prove. He bought a magnifi- 
cent young mare with all the requirements, a winner of good 
races, at Ascot and Goodwood, faultlessly bred, perfect condition 
—very cheap at 7,000 guineas. This mare went to a very expensive 
horse and she proved barren. A maiden might disappoint once, 
so she was sent to another top notcher and again she disappointed. 
She was then examined by two veterinary surgeons, who found 
that her genital organs were immature and advised that it was 
improbable that she would ever breed. My acquaintance sold 
his mare for £300 and gave up breeding. 

Now this is the sort of experience that the small man must 
avoid at all costs. Good blood can be picked up if always on the 
mark. Owners of racehorses often jettison some filly, with a good 
stud value, because she cannot race following an accident, and 
in this way a top-class paddock value may be picked up exceed- 
ingly cheap. 

Only about one-third of the brood mares in the country, includ- 
ing mares in the great studs, have been winners. The ideal is, of 
course, to breed from a winning dam by an outstanding horse of 
appropriate line. The small man will probably have to abandon 
the idea of buying well-bred winning fillies—maybe the accident 
risk can bring such an animal within his range—but probably 
if he means to buy a young mare he will have to buy something 
without much form. 

The following notes are a confirmation of my view that a small 
man may breed great horses. Take, for example, the outstanding 
story of Pearl Maiden. This mare had the most discouraging 
background—neither her dam or grandam won a race. Her 
temperament was abominable, and on this account she was never 


put into training. Phaleron, her sire, was a failure at stud and yet 
Pearl Maiden bred Pearlweed, winner of the French Derby; 
Pearl Cap, a famous filly, the winner of the French ‘One Thou- 
sand’, French Oaks and Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe (dam of the 
Derby winner Pearl Diver); and Bipearl, winner of the French 
‘One Thousand’ and the dam of a winner of the Italian ‘Two 


Thousand’ and the French St Leger. 
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Another and more recent example is Arctic Storm—his dam 
was sold for thirty guineas at auction. This reminds me of an 
experience of my own. I bought a nice mare, as I thought, quite 
young by Colombo, at Newmarket many years ago for the same 
figure, thirty guineas. I sent her to Patton, a horse with a magnifi- 
cent racing record in Italy, but more or less a damp squib at stud. 
She was certified in foal and then, like a fool, I listened to bad 
advice. I was told that Colombo mares were not much good, 
their progeny difficult to train, and the mare herself was criticized 
as light of bone and lacking substance. I did not agree in my heart 
of hearts, but the opinion came from a great judge. I sold that 
mare, Eastern Dawn, for about sixty guineas, and the foal she 
was carrying was Ivanhoe, champion two-year-old of his year in 
Denmark and winner of the best two-year-old races in Scandi- 
navia. As a three-year-old he was favourite for the Scandinavian 
Derby, but was kicked at the post. I was the breeder—I only 
made a loss and a stupid mistake. 

Pappa Fourway, bought for £250, was a supreme success. 
Hard Ridden, sold for £250, won the Derby. In Ireland recently 
George’s Girl, a good winner, was out of Dawn Chorus sold by 
Mr Stanhope Joel for £20 and sired by Ossian II, standing at 
nineteen guineas, and at four years he had never won a race; so 
the examples of mixed chances can be multiplied again and again. 

There are people who would be ashamed to buy a horse under, 
say, 2,000 guineas. They enjoy the prestige of high prices, but 
unfortunately high prices do not necessarily mean high returns. 

The same gamble applied to stallions; I declined a nomination 
to Denturious at forty-eight guineas, I passed over Grey Sove- 
reign at 250 sovereigns, I declined a Counsel nomination at £98. 
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I have made endless errors in choosing, but I have had some luck 
as well, and have a lovely Ennis colt about which I have great 
hopes. Since writing this the Ennis colt foal has been sold for 
1,600 guineas, and later as a yearling he made 2,400 guineas. I 
also have two mares in foal to Rockefella, which I think should 
prove a good choice. These two mares cost ṣo and 150 guineas, 
the first two years old out of training and the second as a yearling. 
Sold with their foals at the December sales in 1963 the four lots 
made over 6,000 guineas. 

To wind up, I must say one or two things about foals. First 
of all, shove a head collar on them the day they are born—lead 
them from the very start. This saves endless troubles later on, 
with possible damage to man and beast. Never wean too early 
unless the dam is wasting—five to six months is the ideal. Invari- 
ably worm all foals at four months and again, if necessary, just 
before weaning. Have worm counts made regularly and administer 
worm control powders weekly to mares and foals, the latter only 
after four months. Accustom foals and yearlings to boxing by 
leading them over a wooden platform on the ground outside 
their boxes daily. An old wooden door is excellent for this 
purpose. It will be found that animals so treated are not alarmed 
when they first get their feet on a wooden ramp when boxing. 

During the summer especially use granulated peat moss in 
preference to poor baled straw. In the winter the peat moss litter 
may become too wet. I find some mares which are bedded on 
straw hardly ever lie down, but lie on peat moss quite freely. 
The foals love it and lie on it cushioned as if on a feather-bed. 
Damage is far less likely with peat moss litter than with straw. 
The best must be used; sterilized and compressed granulated 
sphagnum moss is what I use, bought from the Premier Peat 
Company. Barren mares will get on well enough on meadow or 
soft hay, but in-foal mares should have the best. Keep the half- 
doors open as much as possible and watch ventilation. Good 
ventilation and pure water are extremely important. 

Feed yearlings twice a day when they are running out in the 
paddocks from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., but when preparing for sale 
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bring them in at 12.30 p.m. and give them an extra feed. Do not 
give more than is cleared up readily. Use mineral bricks in all 
mangers. Buy the best oats and, for foals and yearlings, the very 
best hay. All very simple, but mistakes can be made and they can 
be very costly. 

Take the utmost care of feet—a farrier should check up on feet 
every month. A foal’s feet must be kept level. To begin with I 
made every possible error: I weaned my foals too soon, after 
three to four months, and I wormed them only once, and that 
after weaning; I did not use milk additives and I fed soft hay 
made on the place against a good hard hay from a distance with a 
really good nose. The hay my foals get now is so good that not 
a trace is left in the mornings. 

I did not have pure water; my pastures were encouraged by 
nitrogen dressing; I did not go in for mixed grazing; I was not 
sufficiently careful about feet; I left my mares out too late in the 
autumn; I did not have head collars put on the foals when they 
were born—in fact, error after error—and yet many of the 
mistakes I made were at the suggestion of old hands. You live 
and learn! 

So, in addition to the foregoing musts for beginners, I will add 
just this about pasture. Don’t break up pastures lightheartedly 
and reseed; disk harrow and use a renovation mixture and then 
you will have the best of both worlds. Don’t use artificials, with 
the exception of basic slag and phosphates. Don’t be too free with 
spraying. Some weeds are things that horses thrive on—and 
don’t forget that mixed grazing is in itself a method of reducing 
red worm. Cattle, dehorned of course, run happily with horses, 
mares and foals and the whole lot. In fact, at worst, if stuck with 
a single animal for a long time, cattle will serve for companionship 
while waiting for another horse. 

On level land the use of a haytor is a handy way of keeping 
pastures at a reasonable grass-high level. The haytor will cut to 
any length within reason. On my rather rough pastures we run 
the ordinary grass-cutter over it to trim up from time to time and 
we leave, deliberately, quite a big area to grow naturally to 
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maturity. We do not hay this but leave it for the mares and foals. 
The seed tops of the grasses and weeds when ripening are much 
liked by the horses, and are without doubt full of extra nourish- 
ment in much the same way as grain is more nourishing than 
straw. If cattle are to follow the horses after they have had their 
fill, they will clear the long stuff up in a few weeks, and so it will 
not be necessary to run the grass cutter over after this treatment. 
Within reason one can safely say that the nearer to nature they 
are reared, the more robust and satisfactory will be the result. 

As a rule it is not necessary to buy cattle. Usually an arrange- 
ment can be made with a farmer or cattle-dealer to supply a 
suitable bunch of cattle for grazing. Preferably choose in-calf 
heifers to run through the paddocks from May to November, as 
they tend to be very quiet and amenable. Bullocks have a way 
of breaking down any but the strongest fences. About one 
beast to three acres will keep the pastures in good trim, and there 
should be plenty of keep in any but a very dry season if the pas- 
tures are well watered. Of course, if the pastures consist of re- 
seeded land and tend to barrenness in a drought, then the cattle 
population will have to be reduced or forgone. 

I like shade in my paddocks; I like wind-breaks planted against 
the north and east winds and against the prevailing wind. On 
many studs trees are taboo—I never fathom why. Maybe it is 
fear of lightning. Horses do collect under trees in a thunderstorm, 
and it is occasionally reported that a horse has been struck. 
Nature provides shade. The horses and cattle love it, and I am 
certain that shade is a contribution to good condition. 

Suitable mating is a subject for an experienced man of science 
and research. The great studs as a rule have their trusted advisers. 
They can afford to choose, to pick and choose. The small breeder 
too often lightheartedly takes a chance and trusts to luck, but 
this is not really necessary. To a great extent he can exercise 
quite a wide range of choice. He can line, breed and patronize 
certain families. My favourite family is St Simon, whose statuette 
I have in my house as a reminder of what is best in a racehorse. 


I bought this statuette by Sir Edgar Boehm when Mr Hutchinson 
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sold his collection from Derby House. It had been one of the show 
pieces; 1 know the whereabouts of three of these statuettes: one 
at Welbeck, the property of the Duke of Portland, whose family 
owned St Simon, one at Tattersalls, and the model owned by me 
—but I am told by John Coventry that there are three more 
unaccounted for in other hands. 

I like a bit of inbreeding, as in the genealogical table of Hyper- 
ion. Hyperion’s sire, Gainsborough, was a great-grandson of St. 
Simon. His dam, Selene, was a grand-daughter of St Simon. This 
mating resulted in the remarkable Hyperion, St Simon on both 
sides. 

Playing about with the stud book is much more fun than cross- 
word puzzles and very much more rewarding. 

Here my references to bloodstock must end. This little volume 
is only supposed to touch lightly on the trail of events which 
remains in the form of memories, spread over seventy-three years, 
seventy-three years of overwhelming progress in science and 
seventy-three years of what I cannot help thinking of as regress 
in spirit. 

If anything I have written is useful either as a warning or as an 
encouragement, then I am amply rewarded for the time spent in 
recording these memoirs. Good luck to you all. 


